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It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgoncn 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shimngness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writing, 1931 
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The roaring of engines, and shrieking of steam. 
Shaped 'mid the echoes of iron-toned clamours 
Rising from battles where Toil is supreme ; 
Gathered together in moments of leisure. 
Clothed in the language which Nature imparts. 
Rugged in rhythm and homely in measure, — 
Simply an offering whose strain is the heart's. 
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LAYS OF LEISURE. 



*^At times strange mortals walk upon the earthy 
And view with sorrow man^s inhuman ways^ — Anon. 



SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

The sky was draped in gloomy clouds, 
. Which cast below their darkening shrouds; 
Theologos in shadows lay, 
Save where a sudden moonlight ray 
y ^ Struck as a spear of ghostly light 
On lofty spire or castle height, 
And lit the housetops' jagged ridges, 
Then pierced the gloom beneath the bridges. 
Above the city hung the glow 
Reflected from the lamps below, 
Which stood as sentinels of light, 
And flanked each street with radiance bright ; 

B 



SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

Across the vale dim lights appeared 

In countless windows many-tiered ; 

While from its depths the sudden glare 

Of shrieking engines lit the air ; 

Afar on height and parapet, 

To east and west, full many a jet 

Shone star-like 'gainst the sable sky, 

As if suspended from on high. 

'Twas night, and beauteous Royal Street 

Was still with traffic's whirl replete ; 

The rattling cars careered along, 

The pavements bore a bustling throng, 

And, as the ocean's distant throes, 

The hum of many voices rose. 

Commingled with the roar and beat 

Of countless idly-wandering feet. 

" James ! let us forth," a stranger said, 

" Life's bias is at night pourtrayed ; 

Now we will mark the Scotchmen's moods 

While darkness o'er their city broods." 



SCOTTISH SCENERY. 3 

Stately and silent this stranger strode out from Mac 

Aqua's hotel, 
Followed by James as a henchman who watched o*er 

his kind master well : 
Soon *mid the stream of the passers they mingled as 

men of the world, 
Bearing the jostling and crushing, and ribald jests 

oft at them hurled ; 
Women, loud-laughing and forward, oft nudged them 

as bridge-ward they went ; 
Some whispered strange words as they passed ; some 

told by their looks what they meant ; 
Men 'neath the old fascination were listening as 

meekly as Adams, 
To all the temptation and talk of gaily-dressed, 

virtueless madams ; 
Those who by nature were strong in the weakness 

which leadeth astray, 
Were snared by their witching and wiles, and led in 

proud triumph away. 
Slowly the stranger walked onward, well noting each 

picture of life, 



4 SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

Grieving to see how the people rejoiced in this revel 

and strife. 
Crossing the bridge where the current of comers and 

goers was strong, 
He found was a difficult task, so moved with the 

speed of the throng; 
Low Street's uproarious revels, now deepened on 

Saturday night. 
Rose wildly around as he stood surveying the scene 

with affright : 
Out from the Whisky-god's temples came worshippers 

haggard and wild. 
Women dishevelled and ragged, and men with the 

service defiled, 
Laughing with manaic laughter, blaspheming as de- 
mons of shame, 
Sending each other to regions of darkness, and 

torture, and flame ; 
Roaring, and reeling, and reckless, inhuman with 

Whisky-desire, 
Lips cracked with the burning within, eyes glaring 

thro' bloodshot and fire ; 



SCOTTISH SCENERY, 5 

Infants in rags vainly crying, or gnawing with raven- 
ous mouth 
The bare, milkless breasts that contained the death 

distillation of drouth ; 
Children bare-footed imploring their fathers to "come 

awa hame ! " 
Weeping for those they called " mithers," oblivious to 

feeling or shame. 
The stranger with pity was moved, beholding such 

miseries and tears ; 
He thought that the brute in mankind had died with 

development's years ; 
But this Saturnalia of Drink so altered his optimist 

mind, 
That hope in Man's future of good was almost to 

chaos consigned ; 
He wondered not now why so many the saddest of 

stories revealed. 
And filled the workhouses and jails, or died as the 

beasts of the field : 
Quoth he, "I am sick of this sight! James, let us see 

where they abide ; 



6 SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

This couple of drunkards shall be at once our example 

and guide ; *' 
They closely followed behind at the speed of the 

tottering pair, 
Who down a foul alley-way went 'mid stench that 

polluted the air ; 
Hither and thither they staggered, yet held on their 

dim-lighted road, 
Somehow instinctively knowing the door of their 

noisome abode : 
"Open the door!" cried the father with a shout unreal 

and wild ; 
" Open the door ! " yelled the mother, and the voice 

of a startled child 
Was heard from the gloom of the lair, " O, mither ! 

I'm glad you are come," 
And bustling to open the door she wept as the 

drunkards came home. 
"Where is the candle ye vixen!" the father roared 

out in his wroth, 
" Ye know where it is ! give me light ! " he shrieked 

with a terrible oath ; 



SCOTTISH SCENERY. 7 

Groping around in the darkness and burning with 

fast-rising ire, 
A shadow crept over his soul at missing the smile of 

a fire : 
Trembling, and fearing his anger, the daughter of 

woe, barely ten, 
Lit the half-candle, then cowered away in a nook of 

the den, 
Where 'mid the straw which she lay on, uncared for, 

unloved, and alone, 
She watched the fierce demons of Drink claim all 

that she loved as their own. 
The stranger peered anxiously in thro* a cracked 

and paper-patched pane, 
And blushed at the sight which he saw, with grief 

he could hardly restrain, — 
A little face yellow and pinched, surrounded with 

black, tangled hair, 
Two hollow-sunk, hunger-bright eyes that looked with 

a piteous stare. 
Limbs wasted, and wizzened, and foul, updrawn to her 

sharp-pointed chin, 



8 SCOTTISH SCENERY. 

Rags covered this youthful child-form, rags ragged 

and tattered and thin ; 
Crouching with fear in her corner, the living thing 

dying apace, 
Glowered at the being called Mother, and dreaded 

. her pitiless face ; 
Never a look of affection, or never a kind word was 

there ; 
Never a smile to give comfort, or kiss to soothe 

trouble and care ; 
Out from her bosom all feeling and love by the 

whisky were burned, 
So brutish, besotted, and vile, her offspring she loath- 

ingly spurned ; 
Her father, drink-cursed, and drink- mad, less human 

than even her mother. 
Looked on his skeleton daughter and deemed her 

existence a bother; 
Yet in the glimpses of Reason which flashed when 

the Drink-darkness died, 
His conscience upbraided him oft and its lash remorse- 
lessly plied ; 
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But coward was he to its pangs ; so, rather than 

shape a new course, 
He chose to seek peace from the Drink and found. 

that his unrest was worse ; 
Thus at the mercy of passions he strove not to curb 

or control, 
He lived as a wretch of a man bereft of all semblance 

of soul, 
Filled with the one love of whisky and all its con- 
comitants sad ; 
Heedless of everything human, irascible, brutal, and 

bad ; 
Heedless of one on the straw-heap whose being was 

part of his own ; 
Never a thought he had for her save that which by 

anger was sown ; 
Drinking her sustenance portion, aye! drinking her 

youthful life-blood, 
E'en eating what kind neighbours gave the famishing 

creature as food. 
Hark ! 'twas a cry from the corner ! the light of the 

candle was dim. 
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The stranger looked wistfully in ! convulsively clutch- 
ing at Jim : — 

The father and mother he saw were seated upon a low 
bed; 

The gleam of a bottle was seen as oft it was raised to 
each head ; 

The gleam of a bottle was seen ! and words of wrath 
fell from the pair, 

Cursing each other for drinking a mouthful exceeding 
a share ; 

Filled with the courage which springs from the fire of 
a drink-maddened state, 

Fiercer and louder their anger burst forth in expres- 
sions of hate ; 

Growling, and snapping, and snarling, their tongues 
were, as devils, unloosed. 

Flinging forth epithets fearful, of crimes each the other 
accused ; 

Stung by her shouts of defiance the father in frenzy's 
wild heat 

Seized the black bottle and struck her ! and laid her 
half-dead at his feet ! 
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A cry from his daughter arose, that sadder and wilder 

increased, 
Then died to a piteous moan like the wail of a 

wounded beast ; 
Up from her lair in the corner, e'en daring the wrath 

of the man, 
She sprang and stood over her mother, a creature 

weird-looking and wan ; 
Filled with the fire of affection which strengthened 

her shrivelled-up frame, 
And shone in her wild, glowing eyes with a fierce, 

unearthly-like flame ; 
Undaunted before him she stood determined her , 

mother to guard, 
Her long, bony fingers like claws all ready to seize 

or to ward ; 
Glaring upon her in anger he stood for a moment 

dismayed 
At the ghastly being who dared to dare him and be 

unafraid : 
The stranger beholding the scene, and knowing well 

what would ensue, 
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Cried, " Lord ! save that child, she is thine ! the hand 
of that monster subdue 1 " 

The hand meant to strike her was raised but power- 
less it fell by his side, 

A paralysed member to which all effort of will was 
denied ; 

Gaping with terror, half-sobjsred, he lifted the cold, 
silent arm, 

To find it his servant no more, for aught of bread- 
winning or harm : 

Then flashed the dread truth o'er his mind, Remorse 
and her tortures began 

To raven the conscience now wakened within the dis- 
solute man ; 

The gaze of his child seemed a voice accusing him 
now of neglect ; 

Guilt cried from the blood-streaming face of her he 
had vowed to protect ; 

The ghouls of the past rose around in Horror's vin- 
dictive array, 

Appealing for vengeance on him, and claiming his 
heart as their prey : 
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" Have mercy ! Have mercy ! " he shrieked ; none 

answered his blood-curdling shout, 
Then weeping he fell on the bed, and the flickering 

candle went out. 

** Let us away," said the stranger, " yet other scenes 

we will behold. 
The inner sights that we may see will Drink's awful 

empire unfold." 

Away they marched through dingy lanes. 
Peeping thro' cracked and broken panes ; 
Then from cellars to garret dens. 
The city's show of human pens ; 
They quietly viewed each foetid lair. 
With haggard beings huddling there, 
The young, the middle-aged, the old. 
Commingled in one strawy fold. 
Sleeping the sleep of Drink or Want, 
With features flushed, or hunger-gaunt. 
They heard their oaths in troubled dreams, 
And weary sighs, and dismal screams. 
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They marked their scowls and burning h'ps, 

And eyes that rolled in Death's eclipse, 

And trembling hands that vainly tried 

To clutch the bottle by their side ; 

They saw the dawn of life begin 

In countless haunts of vice and sin, 

Bred in hideous misery, 

'Mid squalor, dirt, and poverty, 

The babe, the child, the youth, the man, 

Seemed living 'neath a fearful ban, 

Enduring fell disease and pain. 

And Drink, and Want's inhuman train. 

Courting death as the only friend 

On whom they could in truth depend. 

Out from the grim and stench-filled lanes, 

Whose poisonous air the city stains. 

The visitants in hot haste pressed, 

And sought the mansions of the west, 

Where wealthy beings lived at ease, 

And Fashion found her devotees, 

'Twas here they found another phase 

Of life, on which they meant to gaze. 
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A house, one of a fashionable square, 

Soft music rising therefrom, — 'twas an air 

Of German melody, to which light feet 

And lighter hearts with exultation beat ; 

The scene was gay ; bright shone the lights, and fast 

The motley throng of dancers glided past ; 

Fair women garbed in dresses light and low. 

Upon the arms of men skipped to and fro ; 

Thrilled by excitement's airy ecstacy. 

Each heart throbbed wildly and bright gleamed each 

eye. 
As in the giddy dance around the hall 
They boldly answered the piano's call ; 
With mazy whirl and curve, on ! on ! they swept, 
Each pair their places equi-distant kept, 
Nor swerved nor faltered till the music ceased, 
When all prepared to eat the supper feast. 
A bell was rung ! the host and hostess led, 
The guests assembled where the food was spread ; 
With smiles of pleasure and light-rolling chat, 
Around the table all complacent sat : 
Obedient to the host's suggestive nod, 
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A solemn man then briefly asked of God 
To bless the food of which they were to eat, 
(Of course the wines and spirits were not meat). 
This o'er, the smoking joints and crusted pies. 
Were lessened *neath each carver's keen emprise ; 
The melody of clanking plates was heard. 
And tempting odours ready stomachs stirred ; 
The gents attended to the dames with pride, 
And knives and forks were vigorously applied ; 
Small-talk the click of mastication broke, 
While laughter rose at every feeble joke ; 
The crack of champagne corks was heard around, 
The foamy liquid started at the sound, 
And ladies quaffed with joy the golden dew, 
Then smacked their lips as connoisseurs can do ; 
Some favoured claret, others port and sherry. 
At any rate all drank, and all were merry ; 
The whisky in decanters silver-labelled, 
Was by the waiting-maid demurely tabled, 
From man to man the potent liquor passed. 
Till each. a friendly quantum duly glassed ; 
Some sniffed its flavour with a toper air, 
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While others dubbed its peat-aroma — rare. 
Some said 'twas Islay, others Campbelton, 
Glenlivat, Lochnagar, or famed Long John, 
Some calmed its fiery strength by adding water, 
Others, by bubbling soda's gassy matter ; 
On went their eating ! pies, tarts, nuts, and fruit. 
And while they ate they drank the drink to suit ; 
Their host gat wordy with each glass he quaffed, 
His round paunch leaping as he loudly laughed, 
While rounder and more florid grew his face. 
Its double-chin distending more apace ; 
Free was his speech and many his requests, 
And loud his kindness to his heated guests. 
His dame, erst affable, free, and jocose, 
Now 'neath her wine sat sullen and morose. 
Her costly cap, bespangled, towering high. 
Lay on her greying hair a thing awry ; 
Her eyes grew bleary and her voice grew thick, 
She posed as pleasant but her smile was sick ; 
And restlessly she fidged upon her chair. 
Then glowered around her with a maudlin air ; 
Her sons and daughters, and in fact the rest 

c 
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Of the assembly now felt Drink's unrest, 

And the desire to talk, or sing, or play 

The fool, or anything considered gay ; 

The ladies too, inflamed by the infection. 

Forgot their manners, airs, and circumspection ; 

So while the Drink was warring with each soul, 

Desires rose in each breast beyond control ; 

Forgetful of time's flight beneath its power, 

They started as the week's last, sad-toned hour 

Rung loudly from the clock, then every note 

Spake as a voice that every conscience smote : 

" The Sabbath ! 'tis the Sabbath ! " some exclaimed, 

And looked as of their evening's work ashamed ; 

Then hurrying away, by guilt oppressed, 

They sought their rooms and speedily were dressed ; 

Heedless of mirror-scanning, bonnets, ties, 

Few were their words and short their soft "good 

byes ; " 
The youths were ready to escort the maids 
Home thro' the silent streets' deserted shades ; 
Obediently the married mortals stood, 
Waiting their dames in heart-disquietude, 
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Then pair by pair they bade their host, Adieu ! 
And in the lonely square were lost to view. 



The stranger said with grief intense, 
" This is their only difference, — 
The poor man drinks in rags and dirt, 
The rich man in a clean white shirt. 
But let us go, perchance we may 
See some new scene upon our way." 
The morn was dark and chill the air. 
Deep silence brooded everywhere. 
Save when a watchman's measured beat, 
Was echoed from a lonely street ; 
Or when some wandering reveller's cry 
Rang thro* the hollow-bosomed sky ; 
Or when some distant watch-dog's wail 
Pealed ominous of coming bale ; 
Sleep's tender hand with kindly sway, 
Rolled up the life of yesterday. 
And marked on every dreamer's face 
Another imprint of Time's race ; 
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As when the ghostly tapers shed 
Their solemn light upon the dead. 
So shone the lamps in street and square. 
As if no life and hope were there ; 
And as a vast, impressive tomb. 
The city lay in death-like gloom. 



The while each varied, distant-sounding bell 
Proclaimed in eerie tones the day's farewell. 
Two dusky figures, silent, hurrying, strode 
Along the square's deserted pavement broad, 
Nor turned their eyes, tho* oft a watchman 

cast 
His sudden lamp-gleam on them as they 

passed, 
And wondered why two beings out so late 
Could walk along at such a steady rate ; 
Lost in the darkness onward still they went, 
Master and servitor on seeing bent. 
And halted at a house wherefrom a light 
Shed its clear rays upon the breast of night. 
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" Not yet abed," the stranger said, " Ha ! Ma ! 
We'll see who violates kind Nature's law." 



Upon an ample easy chair, 

A reverend man with snowy hair, 

In garments black, was sitting there 

Alone ; 
Gold spectacles hung on his nose, 
Which seemed a trifle erubose, 
Or rather like a hothouse rose 

New-blown. 



His face was long, his lips were thin, 
Clean-shaven he on cheek and chin, 
In features fresh, yet slack in skin 

By age ; 
He looked well-favored on the whole, 
A happy and contented soul, 
A kind of philosophic mole 

Or sage. 
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His feet, in beaded slippers cased, 
Upon the fender-bar were placed, 
A cheery fire his sanctum graced, 

Becoming ; 
And on the hob a little kettle 
Of highly polished yellow metal 
Its inward raptures tried to settle 

By humming. 

Upon the table near him lay 

His sermon-sheets for Sabbath-day, 

All filled with- pictures of the way 

To Hell ; 
A tumbler and decanter too, 
Containing smuggled mountain-dew, 
A china sugar-basin (blue) 

As well. 

A reeking jorum oft he brewed. 
Then sipped it with complacence shrewd, 
And air of meek beatitude, 
Or thanks ; 
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His specs fell down, his cheeks grew red, 
But aye the toddy mixture fled, 
Until he felt within his head 
Its pranks. 

He rose unsteady from his chair, 
And to a side-board's lock-fast care 
Committed his decanter-fare 

Half-crippled ; 
The hoary sage, with cunning fell. 
Some paper burnt to kill the smell, 
That none within the house might tell 

He tippled. 

Then by the table's edge he stood, 
And tottered till he thought he could 
Maintain a rigid attitude 

And calm ; 
He clasped his hands and closed his eyes, 
Then poured a prayer with unctuous guise. 
And all the force that satisfies 

A sham. 
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He thanked the Giver of all good, 
For health, and strength, for clothes, and 

food. 
And luxuries that made his blood 

Rebound ; 
Then for his sins he pardon sought. 
And vowed that he in word and thought 
Had thro' the week the Devil fought 
All round. 

He ceased, then smirked, and smiled, 

and frowned ; 
He seemed unto the table bound, 
His balance difficult he found 

To keep ; 
With staggering gait and misty eye, 
Somehow he lit the candle nigh, 
Then crept upstairs as one awry, 
To sleep. 

The stranger said, " Let us depart, 
That scene was painful to my heart ; 
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Saw ye his look of wild desire 

When mixing up his liquid fire ? 

The love that marks a secret sot 

Burst as he sipped the potion hot ; 

While sighs of heart-content arose, 

As every glass found its repose ? 

Heard ye that reverend sinner's prayer 

Of selfishness beyond compare ? 

The tricky, man-deceiving elf 

Gave thanks to God to cheat himself; 

He knew not human eyes beheld 

The love which in his bosom welled, 

For doing what he would, I dare say, 

Condemn in others without mercy ; 

So he got drunk, then blubbering prayed 

The sin might not 'gainst him be laid. 

A sinner vile is he who thinks 

Because that he in secret drinks, 

His sin is less compared with those 

Who care not tho* the whole world knows ; 

All sin when masked becomes the greater, 

Who bears the guilt, to God is traitor ; 
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For he who loves his sin and dares 

To doubly sin by pouring prayers, 

To keep his plastic conscience level, 

Is but a servant of the Devil. 

Hark ! from the towers each bell strikes one. 

The morn is chill, our work is done, 

Let us to bed, and when we wake 

More observations we shall make ; 

Methinks the scenes to meet our eyes 

Will give us sorrow or surprise.'* 



'Twas Sabbath morn, the city tranquil lay. 

Calm as a warrior resting in the fray ; 

The life of yesterday no more was heard, 

No clash of trade the strange quiescence stirred ; 

The joyous thousands who had thronged the streets 

Now ventured not from their obscure retreats ; 

While solitary passers trod the ground 

As if afraid to make the slightest sound. 

Each narrow lane, wide street, and open square. 

Presented now a cold, deserted air ; 
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On castle, hall, on monument, and tower, 
Solemnity proclaimed its Sabbath power ; 
No voices rose, all laughter e'en had fled. 
And old Theologos seemed as 'twere dead. 
When suddenly the peal of many bells 
Burst on the ear in wild harmonious swells, 
Some ringing sharply clear, then softly low. 
While others pealed a sullen note of woe ; 
Some tinkled out their tale with joyous breath, 
And others boomed as 'twere a knell of death. 
Above, below, the diapason strife 
Rolled o*er the city as a call to life, 
Anjd died away amid the silent hills, 
Commingling with the songs of winds and rills. 



As beings bent on Sabbath-worship meet. 
The stranger and his valet sought the street. 
And slowly followed those who westward trod 
Towards a fashionable fane of God ; 
Before the pillared porch they quietly stood, 
And scanned the comers in a critic mood ; 
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They saw the women and the men once more, 

Who danced and drank amain the night before ; 

A holy calm seemed settled on each face, 

As if their hearts were filled with godly grace ; 

The eyes which sparkled with the ruddy wine, 

Now bore mock melancholy's sickly sign ; 

The lips which drank with glee the bright champagne, 

Were smileless now and innocent of stain ; 

The hands which full decanters blithely grasped, 

Now tenderly the Sacred Volume clasped ; 

The tongues which wagged 'neath whisky's loosening 

sway, 
Were ready now to praise the Lord or pray. 
Slow thro* the porch the meek-faced hypocrites 
Defiled to right and left, and took their seats ; 
And, mounting guard beside the offering plate. 
Their late host stood in Sabbath's rigid state. 
His baggy cheeks clean shaven, while his nose 
A burning and a shining light arose ; 
His every feature, solemnly austere, 
Seemed to proclaim, — "A Christian standeth here!" 
Black cloth engirt his figure corpulent, 
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In white shirt-front he showed most opulent ; 

The heavy scent of water from Cologne 

Enclosed him in an aromatic zone, 

Yet barely overcame the whiskied smell 

Which hot and nauseous with his breathing fell : 

Thus, tho* a keeper of God's holy door, 

He stood a mighty sinner Him before, 

And posed as sanctimonious saint on Sunday, 

But lost his holiness with every Monday, 

And loved the week-day world, his wealth, and dram, 

As one who lived a miserable sham. 

The bell overhead rang as a funeral knell, 

Now faintly fast its summons-tinkling fell ; 

The few late comers hurried, breathless, in 

Before the holy service should begin. 

** James!" said the stranger, "we to Church shall go;" 

Then o'er the street he walked, sad, solemn, slow ; 

Within the porch he stood and closely scanned 

The portly guardian of the money-stand, 

Who looked into the stranger's searching eyes, 

And felt a pang of guilt within him rise ; 

James forward to the plate demurely tripped. 
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And 'mid the copper pile a sovereign slipped ; 
The shining coin soon caught the watcher's gaze, 
Who viewed the donor with supreme amaze, 
And deemed him fool, or some repentant swell 
Saved from the Devil or the paths of Hell. 
Led by a shuffling deacon to a pew 
'Mid those which strangers or " poor brethren" knew, 
They entered and sat down, then every eye 
Glowered at the two strange men persistently; 
Calm, cold, and seeming heedless to their gaze. 
Yet watching well their Sabbath-worship ways, 
The stranger saw with sorrow how each heart 
Was influenced by features, dress, and art. 
And marked their satisfaction lay between 
The joy of seeing and of being seen. 
Each lady scanned each other lady*s bonnet. 
Its form and all the ornaments upon it. 
Her general appearance, looks, and shape. 
The quick-eyed criticism could not escape ; 
The men, likewise, with equal weakness fraught. 
Admired, condemned, or deemed their neighbours 
naught : 
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Thus swayed by covert worldliness of mind, 

While *neath a roof for godliness designed, 

They all, with few exceptions, clearly showed 

Their thoughts were not upon The Lord bestowed. 

A sudden sense of courtesy or shame 

Subdued their bias as their pastor came ; 

All looked on him as up the pulpit stair 

He passed, sat down, then stooped in silent prayer ; 

Up from his pulpit-seat he slowly rose, 

Begowned, calm-faced, with spectacles on nose. 

And gazed upon his flock with solemn look, 

While opening up the ever Sacred Book. 

The stranger whispered, "James ! he is the one 

We saw last night by toddy overdone ! 

Well, well, and so he preaches, now we'll see 

The acme of mankind s depravity.'* 

Now, thro' the building rose a joyous hymn. 

And lustily the stranger sang with Jim ; 

Their deep bass notes reverberated round 

In organ-volumes of heart-thrilling sound ; 

Then on the great-voiced strangers every eye 

Turned with amazement's incredulity ; 
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The choir and leader ne'er had heard such notes 

Of music-grandeur poured from human throats ; 

The parson placed a hand behind an ear, 

And caught the wondrous tones with joy and fear ; 

With every verse astonishment increased, 

And every heart enjoyed the dulcet feast. 

And every tongue was hushed in silence when 

They heard the awful sweetness of — "Amen ! " 

Which, through the pile in answering echoes rung, 

As if a thousand tongues the word had sung. 

Ere ceased the sound, with blandly solemn air, 

The parson rose and then began a prayer ; 

He thanked his Maker for His kindness great, 

In keeping all his flock so well of late ; 

He craved that He would root out every sin 

(Although he did his part to keep it in) ; 

He prayed that hearts from evil might be moved 

( He knew his own the whisky bottle loved) ; 

He asked forgiveness for all sins committed 

(Of course his own by this would be remitted) ; 

He sought for mercies temporal and divine 

(This meant the mountain-dew and best of wine) ; 
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He eloquently hoped that every one 
The Devil and temptation's ways would shun ; 
And as he uttered sentiments untried, 
A weird, mysterious voice, " Amen ! " replied. 
None knew whence came the voice, and many wist 
It was the art of some ventriloquist ; 
Some eyed the strangers, but their looks dispelled 
The unconfirmed suspicions which they held ; 
So when the choir b^an the Hundreth Psalm, 
They all resumed their former Sabbath calm, 
And half forgot the eerie episode. 
While joining in the glorious hymn to God ; 
Or listening to the strangers* voices, which 
Pealed loudly forth again, more deep and rich ; 
The while the tune was sung, the pastor slipped 
Upon The Book his sermon-manuscript ; 
Uneasily he sat, and tried in vain 
To look as one without a conscience' stain ; 
But ever in his heart that strange, "Amen ! " 
Accused him of the deeds he hid from men ; 
Yet, warring with his guilt, he boldly stood 
To preach to others how they might be good ; 

D 
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Serenely calm and seeming unperplexed, 
He innocently read his morning text. 



" The Devil goeth forth in might and power, 

A roaring lion seeking to devour ; " 

Upon the desk he cast a hurried scan, 

Read o'er the words again and thus began : — 

" My friends ! this morn Fve taken for my text 

A theme which has men's minds for ages vexed : 

First, weVe * The Devil,* Prince of Sin on earth. 

And, secondly, ' a lion,' roaring forth ; 

Thirdly, * the people,' those who feel his claws, 

Fourthly, * devouring them,' its mode and cause." 

This prologue o'er, he wiped his specs with care. 

And looked as if the Devil he would dare ; 

His left-hand grasped his gown, his right was free 

To strike a foe, or thump the desk with glee ; 

Erect he stood, prepared for fierce assaults, 

A little Jove of paper-thunderbolts ; 

In language strictly orthodox and florid. 

He pictured Satan as a monster horrid, 
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And told how he in Heaven once rebelled, 
Was overthrown and from its bliss expelled, 
With all the rebel angels who had stood 
Embattled 'gainst the seraphims of Good ; 
And how, in some dark, nether region dire. 
He started kingship in a realm of fire, 
Determined to oppose, by subtle arts. 
The power of Him above o'er human hearts ; 
Then, warming to the work he deemed the Lord's, 
He lashed the sable-king with burning words ; 
But while denouncing him as God's first traitor, 
Somehow he told not who was his creator, 
Or where the fiery sphere in which he reigned. 
By whom 'twas made, or why it was maintained ; 
Forbearing to expound these questions dread, 
He deftly glided to the " second head," 
And gave his flock a necromantic feast 
On Satan's power to change to man or beast. 



He told how, when the first-created pair 
Lived in the flowery groves of Eden fair, 
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In Heaven's own purity, child-like, and nude, 
Their days were spent in love's beatitude ; 
Till Satan as a serpent squirmed therein, 
And coaxed frail Eve to taste the first of sin. 
In language choice he dubbed this victory 
The cause of human woe and misery ; 
And blamed poor Satan for the act which hurled 
The peace of Heaven forever from the world. 
And ushered in the universal reign 
Of Death and all his terror-striking train ; 
But why the serpent was allowed to do it, 
That Eve and all mankind should thenceforth rue it, 
Or why she was not given strength of mind 
To spurn a voice that was not of her kind, — 
He left untouched, for fear it should unfix 
The orthodox belief in Satan's tricks. 
Then from *' the serpent " and the Eden puzzle 
He seized " the lion " by his gaping muzzle. 
Describing him as glibly as a showman, 
Claws, jaws, paws, mane, tail, and his strength un- 
common ; 
Delineating all the attributes 
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Entitling him to be the king of brutes ; 

He said his roar excited fear and wonder, 

And, heard at night, resembled tropic thunder ; 

His eye flashed lightning, and his noiseless tread 

Enabled him to prowl devoid of dread, 

And spring upon his victims unaware, 

And bear them off in triumph to his lair ; 

He likened Satan to the royal brute. 

In cunning, power, and modes of game-pursuit ; 

The difference being that the lion's food 

Consisted purely of raw-flesh and blood, 

While Satan feasted on the souls of men 

Amid the horrors of his burning den : 

This point attained, " his game " he next defined 

As those whose hearts were unto sin inclined ; — 

The mammon-worshippers supplied the most ; 

The liars, drunkards, and the swearing host. 

The lustful, cruel, selfish, and self-blind. 

In fact the whole of common human-kind 

Were classed in his unlovely category 

As hopeless wretches living for Hell's glory. 

From this description of the Devil's " game," 
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And how he caught and where he cooked the same, 

He suddenly departed to pourtray 

The " mode and cause " of " the devouring " trait ; 

He knew the pose which gave the best effect, 

So took a drink and reared his form erect, 

Beginning with the proneness of the heart 

To listen to temptation's gentle art, 

He thus launched forth to show the Devil's mode 

Of snaring victims for his grim abode : — 

The child who broke a pane and was afraid 

To tell the truth, was by the Devil swayed ; 

The hungry boy who stole a bit of cake. 

Obeyed the Devil for his stomach's sake ; 

The youth who idled, or who fought at school, 

Surrendered up himself to Satan's rule ; 

The men who lied to ease their income tax, 

Or lived as debauchees with morals lax. 

Or charged high profits on their merchandise. 

Or made their fortunes by trade-tricks and lies, 

Or gambled, or their neighbours overreached, 

Or practised not what they to others preached. 

Or chose to live in degradation sunk, 
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Or loved the bottle much by getting drunk ! 

These were " the modes " he said of soul-devouring, 

Which gave to him a sorrow overpowering ; 

" And whence the cause — ah ! whence ? " he loudly- 
cried, 

" Will men not turn their hearts from sin aside ? '* 

( His hearers looked around with guilty glances, 

And sinner-like quaked for their future chances) ; 

" They listen to the Tempter, knowing well 

His captivating voice leads down to Hell ; 

Men seek the fleeting things of earth and find 

The Devil closely following behind ; 

They woo perdition in the joy of gain, 

And learn, when 'tis too late, 'twas all in vain ; 

The sweets of evil are for ever fresh 

To those who serve the Devil, world, and flesh ; 

Their hearts are foul ! would they were cleansed 
straightway *' 

( How this was to be done he did not say). 

He cried, and ended his grand peroration 

By shouting, " Brethren ! fly from Hell's damnation! " 

Then closing his MS., a sigh he heaved. 
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And all his congregation felt relieved ; 
While he, self-satisfied, looked round as one 
Who o'er the Devil had a victory won. 



Then from the pews all outward took their way. 
Filled with strange thoughts on what they heard that 
day. 



The stranger said, " Ye poor ! how I 
Give ye my deepest sympathy ; 
Tho' life's high phases ye know not, 
Ye live contented with your lot, 
And find in dirt and wretchedness. 
The measure of your happiness ; 
Tho' ye are of a lower type. 
Compared with those of knowledge ripe. 
Who place temptations in your way. 
Then blame ye if ye go astray ; 
Or those, who love your sins to swell. 
Then Drink's damnation to ye sell ; 
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Or those, who from your foul abodes 
Draw heavy rents by heartless modes ; 
Or those, who preach ye sermons long, 
While they, as ye, are sons of wrong ; — 
Still, ye are the Creator's creatures. 
And He is Father of your natures ; 
And ye fulfil His primal plan 
Of being happy while ye can ; 
By contrast ye may be condemned, 
By contrast ye may be contemned, 
Yet, what ye are, and what might be. 
Is but a question of degree ; 
Tho' prone to sin, ye never seek 
To cloak its sway one day a week ; 
If guilty of this crime of crimes 
Ye would be worse a thousand times." 



Theologos, *neath gloaming's sheen. 
Presents a hardly-equalled scene ; — 
Her lofty buildings, towers, and spires 
Touched by the sunset's glowing fires ; 
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Her rocky heights, and hills, and braes 
Bathed in a shimmering golden haze ; 
Her distant sea of deepening blue 
Flecked by wave crests of golden hue, 
Enchant the soul, and truly bring 
The raptures which from Beauty spring. 
The stranger viewed with deep delight, 
The glories of the wondrous sight ; 
Tho' what he saw throughout the day 
Chilled pleasure's mome;ntary sway. 
And blighted joys that erst had been 
Engendered by the lovely scene : 
So, filled with sorrow and depressed, 
*Twas thus the city he addressed. — 



" Theologos ! O ! city beautiful, 
Fair as a gem which emeralds surround • 
Men have thy garments woven with delight. 
Thro' many centuries they have decked thee 
With subtle art, that thou should'st be to them 
A glorious habitation in the land ; 
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Time has been gentle with thy garniture, 
And as a rock smoothed by the restless sea, 
Thou standest in thy venerable age 
With more of beauty than thou hadst in youth. 
Learning hath made her home within thy halls. 
Wooing the sons of many climes to thee ; 
Thy wise and reverend teachers' intellects, 
Grown to their ripe autumnal plentitude, 
Exalt thee and have made thee more renowned 
Than all the cities of this little world ; 
While Learning's sister, Christ's Religion fair, 
Hath found in thee a mother's fostering care, 
And nurses, jealous of her form and growth. 
By whom her simple beauty hath been changed 
From what it was when first by Jordan's stream 
Her birth was heralded by angels bright. 
And God's own voice proclaimed her as His own. 
In Him whom He had chosen for her issuance. 
And suffered not to be extinguished, when 
The Faithful One was raised on Calvary 
Amid the darkness and dire thunderings 
Of God's great sorrow for the fate of man. 
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And thou, O ! city, art not least of those 

Whose sons, professing Him, have changed His words 

To suit the dogmas which vain men have sown 

To meet the circumstances of the times 

And systems which He in His wrath denounced. 

His teachers are no more the pure in heart, 

Or clothed in the humility which gave 

The few who cast their nets in Galilee 

The power to leave their all and follow Him, 

To brave a cruel empire's Godless pride. 

Yea, suffer death that men in Him might live. 

His love is lost in bigotry and hate, 

And bridges not the gulf 'twixt poor and rich ; 

His light in lowly places is withheld. 

Men are forsaken now for Mammon's sake ; 

While worldly Fashion's soul-destroying ways 

Have filled the hearts of those who preach His word ; 

They revel in forgetfulness of Him 

Whose mission was to elevate, and give 

The hope of happy immortality ; 

To-day behold them calling on Thy name. 

That they in purse might more enriched be. 
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And wallowing in cold indifference, 

While sin and misery around them brood. 

Great God above ! whose realm is infinite, 

Thou All-creating and Destroying Power, 

Look from Thy throne of clouds! what dost Thou see? 

A city beautiful where Satan reigns, 

He is the ruler here, alas ! alas ! 

Tis thus o'er Thee he gains his victories. 

Ah ! city, foul within tho* fair without. 

The gods thou worshippest avail thee not ; 

Thy loud-tongued sowers of the better seed 

Reap no rich harvests from thy weed- filled fields ; 

Ease and emoluments have closed their eyes 

To all thy noxious growths of Drink and Vice, 

Which, preying on thy vitals, shall produce 

The causes of thy sure decay and death ; 

Yet surely there be some within thy walls 

Untainted with the poison which thou lov'st ; 

If such there be, lo ! I shall be overjoyed 

To find their hearts still pure and unalloyed ! 

As soon as gloaming died away, 
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Then died the peace of Sabbath-day, 
And as calm Night b^an her reign, 
The streets were thronged with crowds again, 
E*en those who from the Churches came, 
Now strolled about with listless aim. 
By worldly ways and pleasures stirred, 
Forgetful of the sermons heard : 
Great merchants freed from Kirk control 
Now thought of " siller " 'stead of soul ; 
Sleek lawyers cut religion's traces, 
And flew to briefs and coming cases ; 
Smug publicans with leer and wink, 
Thought on the week's demand for Drink ; 
Learned editors with leaders writ. 
Rushed to their sanctums lately lit, 
Subverting the divine injunction, 
Without a tittle of compunction. 
Making " the public wants " the cause 
Of breaking God's and Nature's laws ; 
(But here I must withhold my muse. 
For editors can write reviews) ; 
Compositors upon the press 
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Hurried along in toiling dress, 

The Sabbath ordinances scorning 

To have " the paper " out by morning ; 

The drunkards of the yesternight, 

In burning thirst's consuming plight, 

Crawled from their darksome dwelling-places 

With bloodshot eyes and haggard faces. 

To gather round the steps and doors 

In slouching, longing, parched-throat scores ; 

Some hung around the shrines of Drink 

To sniff with joy their poison's stink ; 

While others, lost to sense or fear, 

Tapped at the small doors in the rear 

And craved a drop of that which made 

The thirst which on their vitals preyed. 

The stranger marked the sudden change, 

And deemed the people's habits strange, 

And as he passed through lane and street 

He wondered at their self-deceit 

And inconsistency, obedient 

To aught their bias made expedient ; 

He saw their Sabbath-keeping fame 
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Was but a mockery and name, 

For tho' divines and Churches flourished 

Sin of all kinds was loved and nourished ; 

Thus sauntering on and noting well 

The joy which reigned as darkness fell, 

He started as he heard a hymn 

Rise from a habitation grim, 

In accents sweet and tender-voiced. 

At which his inmost soul rejoiced ; 

Nigh to the lowly home he drew. 

And this the sight that met his view. — 



He saw a little, plainly-furnished room, 
That well-betokened wifely love and care, 
One jet of gas sufficed to light the gloom 
And shed a homely, cosy kind of air 
Around the humble place, whose shelves of ware 
And simple ornaments were bright and clean. 
Showing the touch of tidy hands was there 
To make the house a husband-cheering scene. 
And happy home serene. 
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The father looked a man still middle-aged, 
His raven hair o*ertinged with threads of grey, 
And tho' from week to week in toil engaged 
His pleasing features showed health's richest sway 
And sweet Contentment's happy-hearted trait ; 
No low desires found refuge in his heart. 
He scorned to walk in dark temptation's way, • 
And deemed Example's power and guiding art 
The parent's noblest part. 

The mother seemed a dame of equal worth, 
One of the dear; invaluable kind. 
Who make their home a little heaven on earth 
By being conscious that they are designed 
To shed on hearts affection's light refined ; 
Her face, tho' plain, was pleasant to the view. 
Within her breast a loving heart was shrined. 
Her smile was sweet, her words were choice and few, 
In all things good and true. 

Around the table all their family sate, — 
Two daughters verging into womanhood, 

E 
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Beauteous in modesty's becoming state, 
Calm in demeanour, serious in mood, 
Loving their home as loving daughters should ; 
Trained to employ, that haply, they should bear 
The burden of their raiment's cost and food, 
They gloried in the honourable share 
Won for the parent pair. 

Three sons, still in their teens, but strong and tall. 
With health-flushed cheeks and brightly sparkling eyes, 
And hands which told of Labour's daily thrall. 
Yet happy looking, sensible, and wise 
To know that Youth's time moulds their destinies : 
Taught by example, vice and drink to shun, 
They paved the way to manhood's noblest prize, 
And earnestly life's battle had begun 
By duty truly done. 

Before the father lay the Holy Book, 
Whose pages loved he turned with tender hand. 
And from its store a psalm of hope he took, 
Then sons and daughters at his slight command 
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Burst into melody, soft, plaintive, grand ; 
Now sweetly clear their thrilling notes were heard, 
Each voice and heart by exaltation fanned, 
Till at the warbled sound of every word 
Their souls responsive stirred. 

Ere died the last notes of the tune away, 
Each reverently knelt beside their chair ; 
Then from a heart which 'neath Christ's power lay 
The father poured his feelings forth in prayer, 
And thanked the Lord for all His love and care ; 
Beseeching Him to guard them thro' the week 
From all the wiles that human hearts ensnare, 
And be to them the Friend whom they should seek 
With spirits pure and meek. 

They rose refreshed by father's blessings sought, 
The books upon the shelf again were laid, 
Their humble supper, from the cupboard brought, 
Of bread and milk the table soon arrayed, 
Their eldest son the simple grace had said. 
Then all partook with hearts overjoyed and light, 
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While mother lovingly the scene surveyed, 
And blest her children striving to do right 
Before their Maker's sight. 

The stranger viewed the cheering scene, 

And thought that such could ne'er have been 

Amid the canker-blight which reigned 

Around them free and unrestrained : 

" Thank God ! " he cried, " there still be some 

Who have a vice-untainted home, 

And who 'mid Sin's enchanting blaze, 

Maintain their humble. Christian ways, 

And stand, tho' poor in rank and station. 

Their country's glory and salvation ! 

As flowers which poisonous weeds surround. 

They shed their pleasing fragrance round ; 

As stars seen in a frowning sky, 

Their light, tho' feeble, cheers the eye ; 

As lamps set in a darksome tomb. 

Their halo dissipates the gloom. 

Adieu ! Theologos, adieu ! 

This sight redeems thy darkest view." 
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Slow, wandering 'mid the Border hills, 
The silence suits my languid soul, 
The summer music of the rills 
With old-time joy my bosom fills 
As to the vale they roll. 

The bashful cuckoo pipes his lay 
From out yon solitary tree, 
I listen, for it seems to say, — 
I herald in a brighter day 
For all who wearied be. 

While from the groves of pointed firs 
The sturdy blackbird's trills arise. 
The grasshopper rejoicing whirrs, 
The gaudy bee each flowVet stirs 
And bears away his prize. 
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The lark is carolling on high, 
I hear his notes of joy and love 
That float in sweetness thro' the sky 
And on the wings of soft winds fly 
To realms of song above. 

And far below a sprightly maid 
Glides by the borders of the stream, 
Her bright face shows no sorrow shade, 
Her light step tells no griefs have laid 
Their touch on girlhood's dream. 

The lark's melodious note awakes 
His feelings in her kindred breast, 
And soft and clear her love-song breaks, 
Which tenderly the silence shakes 
Then sinks to echo-rest. 

The world she knows is but a round 
Of summer hopes, and smiles, and joys, 
Would that no winter e'er were found 
To give her happy soul a wound 
Or bitter counterpoise. 
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Ah me ! how soon the youthful bloom 
Is shrivelled up by worldly care, 
As years our brightest hopes consume, 
We strive to lift the veil of gloom 
And sink into despair. 

See yon old veteran of toil, 
With stooping gait and furrowed brow. 
Still burdened with his daily moil 
Of steering thro' the rugged soil 
His keen-stemmed, iron plough. 

With trembling hand he wipes the sweat 
That trickles o*er his sun-tanned face, 
He thinks upon his lowly state 
And feels his years' encumbering weight 
Increasing more apace. 

Perchance the times of youth appear 
In all the hues then idolised. 
He knows the hopes he held so dear 
Have vanished with each coming year, 
Alas ! unrealised. 
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He scans the churchyard on the hill, 
Where sleeps his life-long joy and pride, 
His heart, tho' here, is with her still, 
No healing can it know until 
He slumbers by her side. 

All, once so fair, has passed away. 
No happiness he now can find. 
He toils to live, but Hope's bright day 
Lies 'neath the wee mound on the brae 
Leaving life's night behind. 

Tears, sorrow's tears, unbidden start, 
His God alone can hear his sighs. 
No earthly joy can soothe his heart. 
He waits the summons to depart 
And meet her in the skies. 

Hark ! from the dusty road a shout, 
Springs from the white-washed village school, 
The boys and girls are rushing out 
To gather gleefully about 
The purling runnel cool. 
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The lads upon their knees stoop down 
To drink the sparkling water clear, 
And as a cup, some bonnet's crown 
Is filled without demur or frown 
To give the damsels dear. 

Their lives are fraught with spring-time flush, 
In green and gold their paths seem wrought. 
Their little troubles cannot crush, 
Or stem their buoyant spirits' rush, 
Or give one lingering thought. 

Too soon the pleasant world they know 
Will prove another teacher stern, 
Beneath whose rod their hearts must bow, 
And from each keen and cruel blow 
True wisdom's lessons learn. 

In other years when sorrow grieves, 
And trials come with chastening power, 
The happiness of childhood weaves 
A web of light which oft relieves 
The darkness of the hour. 
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I have not yet youth's joys forgot, 
Tho' greying now *mid toil and care, 
My memory clings to every spot, 
The haunts of childhood's simple lot 
Seem now more dear and fair. 

With solemn step and aspect meek 
The village pastor slowly comes, 
To children oft he halts to speak 
While on his mission of the week 
To visit lowly homes. 

Tho' poor in wealth he freely spends 
Amid his flock his stipend small ; 
They are to him his dearest friends, 
And to their wants he oft attends, — 
Christ's work to him is all. 

A holy calm o'erspreads his face. 
Nor cares nor lusts disturb his mind, 
His days are but a ceaseless race 
In which the prize is heavenly grace 
And hope, by Faith refined. 
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To work out life's divinest plan, 
And find therein his true employment, 
He strives to do whatever he can 
To benefit his fellow-man 

And give him some enjoyment. 

Tho' cold ingratitude's return 
Is oft his guerdon for good deeds, 
From duty's path he will not turn, 
Nor yet an erring brother spurn, 
Or e*er refuse his needs. 

Long years of inward warrings wild 
Have banished evil from his breast, 
To God's all-ruling reconciled 
He moves as happy as a child 
And knows not life's unrest. 

I faintly hear the village bell 
Chime forth the hour of gentle eve, 
It breaks the noon-tide's lingering spell. 
And I of hill, and burn, and dell 
Now take a lover's leave. 
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The angler with his rod and hooks, 
With lightsome step now streamward goes, 
The thraldom of his toil in books 
Is banished when by streams and brooks 
The glistening line he throws. 

The smith against the smithy door 
With arms akimbo smokes his pipe, 
His labour of the day is o'er, 
So now he stands, tho' nigh threescore. 
For village gossip ripe. 

And white-capped matrons, talking, ply 
Their stocking wires with fingers sleight. 
While collies on the doorsteps lie 
And scrutinise with quiet eye 
Each idly-wandering wight. 

Around the stiles the weary cows 
Await the coming of the maid, 
The gentle lambs have ceased to browse, 
And evensongs from, leafy boughs 
Are heard in every glade. 
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Sweet gloaming spreads her mantle grey, 
All Nature seems to sink to rest, 
In Fancy's simple, songful play, 
These pictures of a summer-day 
To me are truly blest. 



NELLY. 

The storm king o'er the North Sea swooped 

In anger-rushing flight ; 
The wind blew shrill, the dark clouds drooped 

In terror at his might. 
Far as my joyous eyes could reach, 

The waves tumultuous rolled, 
And broke their crests on Roker beach 

With freedom uncontrolled. 

As war steeds fierce on battle path, 

They charged, and, white, recoiled 
Back from the sullen foe that hath 

Their might for ages foiled. 
Their deep-voiced music rung afar. 

Magnificently sweet. 
Now bursting as a cry of war. 

Now hissing in defeat. 
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I wandered on the troubled shore, 

Nor recked the winds nor spray, 
Delighting in the sullen roar 

That boomed along the bay; 
When suddenly I spied a maid 

Beside the sounding caves. 
Who stood alone, and unafraid. 

Communing with the' waves. 

Her hands were clasped, her cheeks were wan. 

Wild-flowing was her hair ; 
Her dark eyes moved with restless scan, 

Her clothes were thin and bare ; 
She watched the waves with anxious eye. 

And shivering, slowly sung 
A weird, strange song, whose melody 

Seemed- from her bosom wrung. 

" Why art thou here, my errant maid ! 

This is no place for thee } 
I'll guide thee up the cliffs," I said, 

" I pray now come with me, 
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Dark lours the sky, wild roars the sea, 
Thou'rt trembling, wet, and cold/' 

She looked and laughed with maniac glee, 
And this the tale she told : — 

" They tell me oft his ship was wrecked, 

The men sleep in the sea, 
They say the letter I expect 

Will never come to me. 
But he will come to me again. 

To leave his love no more ; 
I wander now in wind, and rain. 

To meet him on the shore. 

The great, grey waves come rolling in 

With solemn-sounding tone, 
I hear amid their deafening din • 

His voice, his voice alone ! 
I hear his voice, it seems to say, 

' Nelly ! Tm coming home ; ' 
I watch the waves the livelong day, 

But ah ! he does not come. 
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The white spray-flakes oft touch my brow, 

And oft my lips they greet, 
They seem his message to me now — 

A death-kiss, coldly sweet : 
Tho* white and high the mad waves leap, 

Tho' death shrieks in the wind, 
A love like mine can never sleep 

Until my love I find. 

My heart is like a sea that flows, 

No ebb recurring there. 
Love's sad unrest it only knows, 

With darkness of despair. 
He yet will come. Oh ! I shall be 

So happy by his side ; 
He yet will come from out the sea. 

And I will be his bride. 

He's coming now ! there ! 'tis his face ! 

He walks the waters o'er! 
He sees me waiting here to grace 

His landing on the shore. 

F 
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He's coming now ! how deathly white ! 

His hair is dank and long ! 
His eyes have lost their lustrous light ! 

He has nor smile nor song ! 

Come, darling, come ! Come ! come to me, 

! joy, my heart will break ; 
Quick ! quick, a great wave follows thee 

And will thee swiftly take. 
Send back ! send back that greedy wave. 

Oh ! send it back, I pray ; 
It breaks ! Oh God ! it is his grave. 

And bears my love away. 

He has not come. Ah ! me, he's gone 

Down to the depths below ; 
The skies are dark, the waves roll on. 

The cold winds round me blow. 
I heed not what the neighbours say, 

1 know he'll come to me, 

He will not from me longer stay. 
While I watch by the sea." 
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She ceased her tale ; a white seamew 

Rose from a curving wave ; 
Swift as it onward, upward flew, 

One mocking scream it gave. 
She shook, and heavenward turned her eyes, 

Her wan lips moved and smiled ; 
I heard a child's prayer faintly rise 

Above the tempest wild. 

A tranquil calm now sweetly lay 

Upon the crazy maid ; 
Then, silently, she walked away. 

Nor word nor sign betrayed. 
Far up the cliff path she appeared, 

Fast speeding for her home ; 
She turned. Methought this cry I heard — 

" I know he yet will come." 



THE BELL IN THE VALLEY. 

In a valley hushed and lonely, 

Bosomed 'mid the silent hills, 
Where the sounds that rise are only 

The murmurs of the rills, 
A little ruined chapel stands 

Beside a rocky dell, 
And oft at night some viewless hands 
Will ring its ancient bell. 

Tinkling, tinkling, slow and fast, 
Who the ringers none can tell. 
Tinkling, tinkling, for the past 
Is heard that chapel bell. 

Are they notes of sorrow falling 
For the sleepers lying round ? 

Are they still upon them calling 
To gather to their sound ? 

Tho* years have fled, and hearts are cold 
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Who heard its Sabbath swell, 
The spirits of its lovers old 
Still ring the ancient bell. 

Tinkling, tinkling, slow and fast. 

With the ringers, all is well. 
Tinkling, tinkling, for the past. 
Is heard that chapel bell. 



THE SONG OF THE SNOWDROP. 

Where winds blew cold, where all was dead, 
A pensive snowdrop reared its head 

Alone ; all, all alone. 
It ope'd its bonnie, bonnie breast. 
And, smiling in the dreary waste. 
It sang with cheery tone : — 

" Happy, happy 'mid the snow, 
Sorrow-shrouded never, never; 
Love is mine I know. Ho ! Ho ! 
Happy-hearted ever, ever, 
Happy-hearted ever." 

A tender maid, with tearful eye 

And throbbing heart, was passing by 

Alone, all, all alone. 
She gazed to Heaven, and breathed a prayer. 
And sang a song in sad despair 

Of pleasures past and gone : — 
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" Weary, weary *mid the snow, 
Sorrow haunts me ever, ever ; 
Love is dead I know, I know, 
Wakening in me never, never," 
Wakening in me never." 

She saw the gentle snowdrop mild. 
Bloom sweetly in the snowy wild 

Alone ; all, all alone. 
Ah ! then she heard its song of mirth 
Ascending from the cheerless earth, 
Where all of joy seemed flown : — 
" Happy, happy 'mid the snow, 
Hope abides for ever, ever ; 
Love is thine I know. Ho ! Ho ! 
Maiden, dying never, never. 
Maiden, dying never." 



THE SECRET. 

For what have I lived ? but to know 
That Life is a runnel of breath, 

Which tells a strange tale in its flow, 
And finds its sole hearer in Death. 

I know I am nothing but dust, 
I move as a creature who speaks. 

For Something in which I can trust 
A spirit within ever seeks. 

I find it not in my earth-gain. 
Nor yet in love's unsullied round. 

Ah, me ! all my longings are vain, 
Say ! say ! if on earth it is found. 

A voice from the grave gives reply : — 
" Death keeps the dread secret ! and when 

He whispers — * Here traveller lie.' 
Tis told not, 'tis found not — till then." 



THE DEAD WORLD. 

Roll on, O ! Earth, in all thy youthful grace. 
Life, light, and beauty are thy garments now. 
While to the music of great waters thou 
Speedest around the circle of thy race, 
With radiant glory thro* the realms of space ; 
Thou playest with thy lightnings as a toy, 
Thy thunders are thy careless shouts of joy, 
Which burst like laughter from thy smiling face 
Yet thou shalt weary ; Age shall on thee seize ; 
Thy living things shall wither, droop, and die. 
Thy many songful oceans shall depart. 
No clouds shall clothe thee, and no gentle breeze 
Shall stir the awful silence which shall lie 
Upon thee, when a cold, dead world thou art. 



RANNOCH. 

Oh ! Rannoch, dear Rannoch, now dawns the sad 
morning 
When from thee for ever, for ever I part ; 

« 

The dark hour of going is silently scorning 

The sorrow and anguish that dwell in my heart. 

The sun rises dim o'er the grey Grampian mountains, 
The laverock is silent and pours not a lay, 

The music of night lingers still in the fountains, 
As from my dear Rannoch I hasten away. 

Oh ! Rannoch, dear Rannoch, the home of my fathers, 

Though lowly our shieling, no sorrow I knew ; 
Now o'er me the gloom of unhappiness gathers. 

For I must bid all that gave pleasure adieu. 
While red is the bloom of the bonnie bell-heather, 

And white lie the mists on each mountain and lea. 
Oh ! ne'er shall thy beauties and memories wither. 

Forever shall Rannoch be sacred to me. 
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Oh ! Rannoch, dear Rannoch, alas ! we must sever, 

My sad tears are falling as on thee I gaze ; 
No more shall I sing by the sweet Tummel river, 

Or wander on lofty Schiehallion's braes. 
No more shall I list to the wild tempests sweeping. 

Or hear the shrill winds as they eerily swell ; 
I leave thee! I leave thee! my heart thou art keeping, 

'Tis thine, my own Rannoch, for ever — farewell ! 



ROB ROY'S DEATH. 

Night drew her dark mantle o*er gloomy Balquhidder, 

The mist clouds rolled down from each mountain's 
rough breast, 
And wild wailed the wind o'er the dew-laden heather 

In tones of despair for the hero's unrest. 
The cold touch of death on Macgregor was falling, 

His eagle eyes gleamed 'neath life's lingering fires, 
While far-away voices he heard softly calling. 

And saw the grey ghosts of his warrior sires. 

" Who comes! " spake Macgregor, " that step is a foe- 
man's, 
My death-sharpened ear knows an enemy's tread. 
Away, ye pale phantoms ! ye voices and omens ! 
Bring — bring me my claymore, wrap round me my 
plaid ! 
What ! Rob Roy defenceless ? Ha ! ha ! it shall never 
Be said that Macgregor was powerless to smite ; 
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A thousand death's terrors may haunt me ere ever 
A foe shall behold me bereft of my might." 

As calm as a monarch in glory reposing, 

So lay the old Chief, with his clansmen around ; 
As bold as a warrior with enemies closing. 

Death's slogan he heard, and rejoiced at the sound. 
*'Who doubts me," he whispered; "unconquered I'm 
dying, 

My bed is the heather I trod in my pride. 
My tartan, unsullied, around me is lying, 

My sword's in my hand, and a friend by my side." 

Afar o'er the mountains strange echoes were trailing, 

And deep was the sorrow Balquhidder then saw. 
The coronach's numbers of anguish were wailing 

Around the cold couch of the vanquished outlaw. 
Forever away from the scenes of his glory. 

They laid him to rest 'mid the dust of the brave ; 
And Scotland shall cherish the fame of his story 

As long as her heather-bells bloom on his grave. 



HOW CUMBERLAND HARRIED THE 

HIGHLANDS. 

CULLODEN was lost and Prince Charlie had flown, 
The chieftains dispersed and their clansmen were gone, 
Their castles were lonely, their ladies made moan — 
Then Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

The wounded, that lay on the field of their fame, 
Were killed by the Hessians and clansmen of shame. 
No pity was shown in the butchering game — 
When Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

He plundered each castle, he ravaged each cot, 
E*en mothers and daughters were ruthlessly shot. 
The tears of the children he heeded them not — 
How Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

The halls of Lochiel, Cluny, Moidart, Glengyle, 
He gave to the flames in the red-coated style, 
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The cattle he stole from each brae and defile — 
How Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

Like a tiger he slew all who fell in his claws, 
He hung without trial, and shot without cause, 
He swore that his soldiers should only make laws — 
Oh ! Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

His blood-thirsty Lockhart and demon Sackville 
Rejoiced in their mission to ravish and kill, 
The blood of the weak 'twas their glory to spill — 
Oh ! Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

For sixty miles round not a beast nor a man 
Was found in a glen that belonged to a clan ; 
Stark Ruin arose *neath the blast of his ban — 
Oh ! Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

The silence of Death and the gloom of Despair 
Hung over a land once so happy and fair, 
The Saxon and Sorrow were ruling lords there — 
When Cumberland harried the Highlands. 
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The Southron came north with his greed to each glen, 
And banished the remnant of warrior men, 
They made the old land but a big cattle-pen — 
When Cumberland harried the Highlands. 

Long years have elapsed since the terrible tale, 
And Caledon now is no home for the Gael, 
The ties once so sacred no longer prevail 
Since Cumberland harried the Highlands. 



WHERE SHALL MY SOUL FIND REST? 

Where shall my soul find the music it loveth ? 

Where shall it rest in the battle of life ? 
Not where the busy crowd to and fro moveth, 

Not where the city's loud clamour is rife ; 
Lone in some valley 'mid wild rocky mountains, 

That silently gloom with the clouds on each crest, 
There would I list to the songs of the fountains, 

There would my soul chant the music of rest. 

Where shall my soul find the joys that abide aye 

On Memory's portals to cheer and sustain ? 
Where shall the pleasures be found which preside aye 

As life's sweetest moments untainted with pain ? 
Where the soft lay of a swift-flowing river 

In tremulous notes of rejoicing is heard, 
Where the wind whispers its sad stories ever. 

And bears on its pinions the song of each bird. 

G 
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Where shall my soul find the sweetness of quiet, 

And burdenless soar from its care-giving fire ? 
Where shall my bread-winning bustle and riot 

Be lost in the peace which the weary require ? 
Far in the woods where the wild flowers are growing, 

And Solitude broods o'er the beauty around, 
There would I wander in happiness, knowing 

My soul had the rest of a warrior found. 



WHAT THE FLOWERS SAY. 

My name is little Daisy, no gaudy hues have I, 

I grow in fields and meadows, where sparkling dew- 
drops lie ; 

My dress is white and homely, no scent is found in 
me, 

Fm but a humble daisy, a flower of low degree ; 

The lark is my companion, I love to hear him sing. 

He loves to feel my tiny head upon his downy wing ; 

And I am loved by children, who feel quite proud to 
wear 

A wreath of lowly daisies around their flowing hair. 

My name is lovely Violet, my garb is blue and gold, 
I grow in dainty gardens amid the richest mould ; 
Tm proud of my appearance, and cannot look above 
For listening to the praises of all who beauty love ; 
By ladies' jewelled fingers Vm tenderly caressed, 
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I nestle *mid the costly lace that lies upon each breast; 
I'm placed in tiny vases where all my charms may see, 

! I am lovely Violet, there is no flower like me. 

My name is ruddy Rosebud, Tm nursed with joy and 
care, 

1 revel in the sunshine with leafy bosom bare ; 

Tm loved by every maiden, I'm loved by every youth, 
Because I am the emblem of constancy and truth, 
I'm welcomed in the cottage, I'm welcomed in the hall. 
The perfume of my loving heart I freely give to all ; 
I'm owned as beauty's darling in gardens or in bowers, 
The Queen of England loves me, for I'm .the Queen 
of Flowers. 



MY GARDEN FLOWERS. 

Oh ! all my tender flowers are gone 

'Neath Winter's sway, 
My fair companions, one by one, 

Have passed away ; 
I loved them long, I loved them much, 

They loved me too. 
And seemed to know my voice and touch 

As up they grew. 

I watched them bursting into life 

From Spring's cold womb, 
I nursed them in the blustering strife 

From bud to bloom ; 
When beauteous crowns upon their stems 

Shone side by side, 
My Summer-time was decked with gems 

That were my pride. 
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In Autumn's mellow, sober days 

They waved less fair, 
Oft then their tiny heads I'd raise 

With gentle care ; 
But Winter claimed, with withering breath, 

All as his own ; 
Alas! my 'flowers have sunk in death, 

And I am lone. 



Again my bomiie flowers obey 

Spring's gentle voice. 
Earth's lifelessness has passed away^ 

And I rejoice. 



JET BLACK EYES. 

The leaf is on the tree, 

The rose is in the bloom, 
The primrose decks the lea, 

And sheds its sweet perfume ; 
The sun has sunk to rest, 

The moon is in the skies, 
ril meet the lass I love the best 

With the jet black eyes. 

As yon bright evening star, 

As yon white cloud above, 
She's fair and purer far, 

She's all of light and love ; 
Her heart is as a rose, 

And in my heart it lies, 
To blossom on the love which glows 

For the jet black eyes. 
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Soft falls the village chime, 

The hour sounds faintly low, 
The joys of gloaming time 

True lovers only know ; 
She comes with fairy glee ! 

She comes, my priceless prize ! 
Again my heart its life will see 

In her jet black eyes. 



I CANNOT GIVE MY HEART. 

I CANNOT give my heart to thee, 

*Tis not, 'tis not my own, 
A sailor lad upon the sea 
Has all its love alone ; 
We pledged our troth long years ago 

With many a sacred vow, 
Love lives in hope though time is slow, 
And ril not fail him now. 

I love my love who won my love, 

My love loves none but me. 
We pledged our love by Him above, 
My love shall constant be. 

I have not wealth, or friends, or fame. 

Yet I am happy in 
The glory of a humble name 

Untouched with aught of sin ; 
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So ask me not to break my trust 

And fly away with thee, 
Thou art a lord, and I am just* 

A maid of low degree. 

I love my love who won my love, &c. 

There's danger in thy honeyed speech, 

And in thy gold a snare. 
Thy winsome promises but teach 

A maiden to beware ; 
My sailor lad, with voice sincere. 

And honest, loving heart, 
Is nobler far than any peer 

Who knows not honour's part. 

I love my love who won my love, &c. 



THE COVENANTER'S HYMN. 

Daring a tyrant's laws, 

Harried of home, 
All for the Covenant cause, 

Friendless I roam ; 
Better a mountain cave, 

Better a moorland grave. 
Never a priestly slave 

Shall I become. 

Safe in my rocky lair. 

Joyous my voice. 
Hunger and cold I bear, 

Still I rejoice ; 
Never a conscience-chain, 

Never a coward's stain 
Shall in my breast remain. 

Freedom's my choice. 
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Hunted as human game, 

Shot on the heath, 
Many of Martyr name 

Slumber in death ; 
O ! from their blood shall rise 

Freedom's immortal cries. 
Till every tyrant lies 

Crushed by its breath. 

Surely this glorious day 

Scotland shall see, 
When from oppression's sway 

Raised she shall be ; 
Ruler of earthly things, 

Keep her beneath Thy wings, 
Guard her from priests and kings, 

Scotland ! the free. 



DRUMCLOG. 

PART I. 

THE EVENING CONVENTICLE 'MID THE HILLS. 

**Z^/ these are they from sufferings great " 

It was the time of Scotland's Covenant- cause, 

When Scotland's sons for Scotland's sake with- 
stood 
The furious legions of Oppression's laws, 

And ruthless rage of men, a devil's brood. 
Whose dark commissions tyrants sealed with blood ; 

And sent them forth filled with religious hate 
And cruelty, a death-leagued multitude 

Of hireling Scots, who warred as fiends elate. 
And left behind them names in murder only great. 

O ! 'twas a glorious sight when peasants rude, 
In war unskilled, to feats of arms untrained, 
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Sought the bleak moor or mountain solitude, 
To worship God with conscience unconstrained, 

Or sing the songs that Freedom's sons maintained ; 
True to their cause, and counting not the cost, 

Their native valour every foe disdained, 

'Twas theirs to dare the life-destroying host, 
That Liberty might be their own and children's boast. 

From murky glens or rocky mountain sides 

(Where ghostly visitants at nights are seen. 
And Silence in her majesty presides), 

These sons of men, deep-bearded, haggard, lean, 
Uncouth in raggedness, and wild in mien. 

Gathered by stealth (and bearing trusty swords) 
In some secluded spot the hills between. 

To feed their souls upon their preacher's words. 
And cheer their drooping hearts with joy which 
strength affords. 

Were these men human ? Yes, their hearts were 
stirred, 
Tears filled the anxious eyes of old and young. 
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The babe forsook the breast as loud was heard 
Their solemn melodies from suffering wrung ; 

The lonely mountains far the echoes flung, 

And Heaven rejoiced to hear the earnest strain 

So wildly sweet, so deeply plaintive sung ; 
Then from those hills strange voices spake again, 
And bade them bear the Cross and deem it not in vain. 

Behind a moss-grown stone their preacher stood 

With arms outspread ; on high arose his prayer. 
His heavenward gaze with holy light imbued 

Paled the wan rays that tipped his silvery hair, — 
A sun of hope 'mid darkest clouds of care ; 

No wild revenge he breathed on ruthless foes, 
No tones of one were heard as in despair. 

No God-upbraiding from his heart arose, 
By faith and trust in Him he found his soul-repose. 

By the dim glimmer of a rush-light he 

With glowing fervour read the sacred page, — 

How Christ once gained gives blest eternity. 
Or how His love can earthly griefs assuage 
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And still the tempest of their foemen's rage. 

Fired with the theme, his words their bosoms 
burned, 
And strengthened timid youth and daring age, 
Then clasping hands, their tearful eyes they 
turned 
To Heaven, and blest the cause for which they life 
had spurned. 

Again a hymn was heard wild-ringing, clear, 

Again its echoes pierced heaven's mighty dome : • 
See ! from yon knoll, fast-speeding like a deer. 
Their watcher flew, and cried, " They come ! 
They come ! " 
Shall these men now to cowardice succumb ? 

No, no ! With courage high they grasped their 
swords, 
While wives and daughters, for a moment dumb. 
Cried out, " Stand fast ! we'll fight the cruel 
hordes ! " 
Above their shouts were heard the preacher's wiser 
words. 
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" Flee to the caves ! O saints ! Disperse, disperse ! 

Th' oppressor's greedy brand is gleaming nigh, 
On Murder's pinions fast is borne Claverse, 

Up to your rocky dens ! Away ! Quick ! Fly ! 
To-night no blood shall on the heather lie, 

We'll baffle them and view their wild dismay 
From our safe hiding habitations high ; 

Their disappointed steel shall find no prey ; 
Quick to the hills again ! Men ! Women ! Why 
delay ! " 

Swift to obey his voice their swords were sheathed. 

And fast the helpless ones were upward led 
By secret mountain-paths, whose crests cloud- 
wreathed 
Obscured their lessening forms as on they sped 
Towards their caves, where, banishing their dread, 

Each one a prayer poured with joyful breath, 
Then sought repose upon a heathery bed ; 

No sounds arose, and all was hushed as death. 
While wary outposts watched the silent glen 
beneath. 

H 
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Rest on the mountain heaven-protecting cloud ! 

Beneath your misty vestment sleeping lay 
A world-forsaken, haggard, starving crowd 

Of Scotland's sons, who dared a tyrant's sway, 
And fearless flung his conscience-chains away ; 

Yea, gave their blood for Liberty's dear sake. 
To hasten on its ill triumphant day. 

When men from slavish lethargy would wake. 
And laws and empires from their old foundations 
shake. 

They came ! They came ! Hark ! 'Twas the neigh 
of steeds 
Commingled with the clank of horsemen steeled ; 
It was the band renowned for cruel deeds 

Led by the captain who full oft revealed 
The fiendish nature which his face concealed. 
On, on he came, and watchfully surveyed. 
And oft his steed with sudden movement 
wheeled. 
Then flew along the hills with lightning tread. 
Bearing its ruthless burden — Scotland's Renegade. 
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Claverse ! a name pronounce it how you will, 

There is a harshness in its very sound 
Which grates upon the ear and bodes of ill, 

No softness in its syllables is found, 
All is unlovely, cold, and iron-bound ; 

Strange that the name should suit so passing well 
A man for blood and cruelty renowned. 

Whose unrelenting heart was but a hell 
In which the orphans' cries and tears unheeded fell. 

Away ye sophists who with gentle words 

Would gloss stern facts or paint a fiendish fame 
With hues unreal. Oh ! it ill accords 

That Scotland's sons, if proud of Scotland's name. 
Should deify the murder-laurelled Graham ; 

Who from a murderer would a hero make, 
Commits himself unto the murderer's shame ; 

Who dares not Truth from Justice' balance take. 
Is false to God and man for ideal hero-sake. 

As the fierce tiger in his midnight prowl 
Upon a quivering shadow swiftly springs. 
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And back recoils with disappointment's growl 
From the void thing that to the earth yet 
clings — 
So Claverse halted 'mid low murmurings 

Of pleasure from his men, whose hands upon 
Their scabbards fell with deadly clatterings ; 
Each sabre flashed, then stealing slowly on, 
No sounds were in the glen ! No foe ! Their prey 
was gone. 

Now up, now down, then o'er the silent heath. 

The thwarted troopers singly on careered, 
And bitter curses rose from every breath, 

And swords seemed heavy since no foe they 
neared. 
Their panting steeds dispirited appeared ; 

They scanned the hills that round them darkly 
gloomed. 
Nought save low, strange, aerial sounds they heard. 
The trailing clouds as chiding spirits loomed, 
Then ranked again they all their bloodless march 
resumed. 
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Dejected, damp, and moon-forsaken, they 

The pangs of soldier-disappointment bore, 
Their imprecations, spurred by lack of prey. 

Disturbed the calmness which their leader wore. 
Who well could hide what rankled at the core ; 

On in the deepening darkness, wary, slow. 
Cheered by their Captain, who half-smiling swore — 
"That ere the moon should twice full visage 
show, 
This night would be revenged, their swords would 
smite the foe." 



PART • II. 

THE MORNING CONVENTICLE AT DRUMCLOG. 



" God is our refuge and our strength. 



n 



Scotland ! if aught of thy loved soil is dear, 
Or doubly sacred to the Scottish heart, 

'Tis where thy peasant sons with sword and spear 
Embattled dared a tyrant's cruel art, 

And well performed the ever glorious part. 
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That Freedom from their deeds and blood might 
spring 
In all the glory which can love impart, 

And to their country those bright laurels bring 
Which round her honoured name in deathless beauty 
cling. 

Mark ye this dreary, bleak, and moss-grown waste, 

Where sparsely blooms the hardy heather-bell. 
Naked and desolate, 'tis all ungraced 

With aught to stir Enchantment's songful spell, 
Ah, yet 'tis beautiful. Here pealed a knell 

Which tyrants heard, and priestly fetters rent. 
Here Scotland's Covenanters fought and fell, 

Here Freedom's mighty shout to Heaven was 
sent — 
This is Drumclog ! the name its storied monument. 

Bright rose the sun that June's first Sabbath morn, 
And softly stole the shrouding mists that lay 

As night's cold garment, by the grasses worn. 
On which great dew-drops hung in bright array, 
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Sparkling their welcomes to the god of day ; 

Peace, as a gentle queen with sceptre mild, 
Ruled the expanse with undisturbM sway, 

And hummed the voiceless music of the wild, 
To which fair Nature slept as soundly as a child. 

Portentous calm was brooding o'er the scene. 

The cheery lark e'en songless upward flew 
From his lone nest in some oasis green ; 

The burdened air no playful breathings blew 
To shake the reed or modest blue-bell woo ; 

The spell of dire events foreboding lay 
Upon the silent plain, and deadlier grew, 

As swiftly passed that memorable day. 
Which yet would hear the roar and clash of bloody 
fray. 

From distant hamlet and from lonely cot 

Came peasants armed, broad-bonnetted, and bold ; 

Firm o'er the moor they trod, their steps were not 
The coward's timid gait, but young and old 

Bore heads erect, while every eye foretold 
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Their cause was righteous and brave men required, 
Its sacredness and honour to uphold ; 

These were the men by lofty aims inspired, 
And every heart by faith to daring deeds aspired. 

Mothers and children, too, were journeying there, 

And stalwart fathers with their sons sedate. 
And modest-clad, light-springing maidens fair 

Marched in the beauty of their simple state ; 
They were a motley crowd, a gathering great 

Met on the far-extending silent moor. 
What impulse did their unity create } 

What inward prompting did their hearts allure ? 
It was to worship God in their own fashion pure. 

And dauntless spirits, mounted, cantered past. 
Bright were their eyes, and 'neath their bonnets 
blue 

Their rugged lineaments in valour cast 
Shone with determination sternly true, 

Each was a Scot who never danger knew ; 

They were Christ's warriors, and for Him braved 
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All foes and laws that would His laws subdue, 
Twas nought to them that Persecution raved, 
While they could bow the knee with conscience 
unenslaved. 

Rough-chiselled Burley* rode with fearless look, 

A hardy nursling of the Scottish soil. 
Whose honest heart no priestly thrall could brook, 

Or from the simple truth its trust beguile, 
And whose keen blade few enemies could foil ; 

Plain in his speech, in judgment cool and clear, 
Quick in resource 'mid conflict's dread turmoil. 

Dreaded by foes, by every friend held dear. 
He was a man to lead, to counsel, and to cheer. 

There doughty Hackstoun,-f rugged, gnarled, and 
rude. 
Fast trotted on and reached th' assembled throng ; 



* John Balfour of Burley, a daring soldier, who fought at Drumclog 
and at Bothwell Bridge. He was the principal actor in Archbishop 
Sharp's murder. 

t Hackstoun of Rathillet, the defender of Bothwell Bridge at the 
battle of that name. 
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A Scot of Scots, whose soldier attitude 

And iron features, as he dashed along, 
Inspired each heart anew with courage, strong ; 

Fear fled before the .daring fighter's eye. 
All felt a hero did to them belong. 

On whom they could in danger's hour rely. 
And show them how to fight or for the Covenant 
die. 

4 

No Sabbath bell the deep quiescence stirred, 

The peaceful heavens in sunny splendour glowed ; 
The crowd was hushed, nor voice nor sound was 
heard, 
The steeds stood still, the riders meekly bowed, 
With heads uncovered all attention showed ; 

Then saintly Douglas rose to preach The Word, 
Each heart with love intense for him overflowed ; 
" Come let us sing," he said, " to God our Lord ; •' 
Then " Judah's Land "* rang out from souls in one 
accord. 



Psalm Ixxvi. This was the favourite hymn of the Covenanters. 
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Their hymn was sung, and while its echoes died 

Amid the hills as some despairing moan, 
Upon the heath, in silence, side by side 

All knelt, save one who stood divinely lone, 
With clasped hands and upturned face that shone 

With paleness sorrowful : calm Douglas seemed 
Amid his flock an angel from God's throne 

To comfort sufferers by Christ's blood redeemed ; 
Then as his prayer arose his face more sweetly beamed. 

His heart in no mere word-profession lay, 

His Rock of faith was Christ's foundation sure. 
His Christ-taught love was void of worldly sway. 

His words were fraught with truths of sweetness 
pure. 
Which from his hearers' hearts could sin allure ; 

He ceased his prayer in tones impassioned, wild. 
Beseeching all, their trials to endure, 

And to The Cause be truly reconciled, 
For all was gain to those whose faith was undefiled. 

Refreshed, renewed, with comfort in each look. 
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And reverential air, they one by one 
Rose from the sod ; then from the Hallowed Book 

The preacher read, and had his theme begun 
With fervour rapt — Hark ! What is that ? A gun ! 
Then hearts stand still, then gleaming eyes are 
strained, 
From Calder Hill the wary watchers run ; 

" They come ! they come ! " they cry ! Now is 
ordained 
The Covenanters' day of Drumclog fought and gained. 



PART III. 

THE BATTLE. 
** Delivei' me front mine enemies,^'' 

The steeds pricked up their ears and swords were 
grasped, 
No craven hearts were there tho* pale each face, 
The husband, by the timid wife enclasped, 

Drew forth his blade and spurned the loved 
embrace. 
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And bade her think on Scotland and Disgrace ! 

Obedient to commands, with ready zeal 
Each man essayed to hold the foremost place, 
Determined that their foes that day should feel 
That peasants could be men when armed with Justice' 
steel. 

Hackstoun was quick to second Burley's skill. 

It was the day when giants were required. 
The wives were rearward placed upon the hill. 

Their husbands stood in front as men inspired. 
Each arm was bared and grasped a blade unhired ; 

Thus formed behind a watery morass. 
Which was by Nature treacherously attired. 

They saw no foe the sure defence could pass, 
Tho' Claverse led them on they could him well harass. 

A slender line of boors, and on their flanks 

A clump of horsemen armed with sword and spear, 
A few old matchlocks scattered thro* the ranks. 
While weeping wives and children formed their 
rear. 
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Did these men fight ? Aye, well ! they knew no 
fear, 
Tho' steel-clad troopers came in war array. 
All well-skilled in a slaughtering career ; 
For Liberty assailed, ere closed that day 
As furies they would fight and glory in the fray. 

There were no cowards in their silent front. 

The firm-set lips and flashing eyes foretold 
That Victory would smile, as she is wont, 

On those who would a righteous cause uphold ; 
Within their breasts tumultuously rolled 

The pent-up fires of persecution's hate, 
Which soon would burst with fury uncontrolled 

Upon their foes, who galloping elate 
Beheld th' embattled crowd and longed to seal their 
fate. 

On, on the glittering squadrons forward dashed. 
The melancholy Claverse in command ; 

From front to rear like sudden lightning flashed 
A willing sabre in each willing hand. 
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A stream of light magnificently grand ; 

Invincible they seemed as on they came, 
Proud of the might no weaker foe could stand, 
Inured to conflicts of inglorious fame, 
They forward pressed as those who victory would 
claim. 

They halted suddenly ; then from their van 

A soldier's etiquette was e'en essayed ; 
" Down with your arms ! Surrender ye each man;" 

The Covenanters heard but disobeyed. 
And smiling with derision undismayed. 

No voice replied unto the haughty sound. 
But each renewed his grasp upon his blade. 

And firmer pressed his foot upon the ground, 
Then waited the attack with calmness most profound. 

They watched the troopers wheeling into line. 
They heard their vengeful oaths and taunting 
cries, 

Yet from their lips escaped nor sound nor sign. 
Which Claverse marked with feelings of surprise ; 
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Before his ranks were formed, loud to the skies 
Their grand old war-hymn burst from every 
tongue ; 
His startled horsemen heard the wild notes rise, 
And jeered the men who thus before them sung 
A song to Him above to whom they fondly clung. 

No bugle sound the dreaded signal blew, 

The word was given ! one shout was heard ! and 
o'er 
The fatal heath the spur-pricked chargers flew, 

Noiseless, yet terrible, and swiftly bore 
A gleaming line of steel athirst for gore ; 

Majestic, furious, on they madly dashed. 
And reckoned not the ground that lay before : 
Steeds, swords, and hauberks, in an instant 
crashed ! 
And yells of rage arose as death before them flashed. 

Down in the yielding morass, down they went 

A floundering mass, inextricably coiled. 
Rider and horse in dire confusion blent. 
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'Gainst which the rear with dreadful shock recoiled, 
And helplessly beheld their comrades foiled ; 

Above the roar calm Burley's order pealed, 
" The sword of Gideon hath our foes despoiled ; 

Fire on them now ! to-day their pride shall yield," 
Then fast the messengers of death sped o'er the field. 

" On with the sword ! " the mighty Hagkstoun cried, 

And foremost leading rushed upon the foe ; 
His deadly blade with fearful zeal he plied, 

And gleaming helmets gaped with every blow 
Which, crashing, laid the struggling horsemen low ; 

Fierce as a lion, still the fight he waged ; 
Then, like a torrent's dark, resistless flow, 

His brethren in the awful strife engaged. 
And long and loud the roar of battle wildly raged. 

Now o*er their comrades dead the troopers leapt ; 

The steed of Claverse led the gory way ; 
Amid the hero-band unharmed he swept. 

While deeds of courage graced his sword that day. 
And almost kept the enemy at bay ; 

I 
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Unwavering still the Covenanters stood, 
And fought like demons whom no power could stay ; 
Sword rang on sword, men fell on men, and blood 
Lay on the ground in pools, or ran a reeking flood. 

The dreadful carnage reigned, and groans of death 

Rang loudly o'er the dead-encumbered plain ; 
The frenzied women shrieked, or held their breath. 

As fathers fell no more to rise again. 
Or wounded, writhed in agonising pain ; 

The weeping children closed their eyes with fear, 
The mothers cried to Heaven and not in vain ; 

Above the din burst Nisbet's* thundering cheer, 
" Ho! loup the ditch and tak' the sodgers in the rear!' 

Fast o'er the ditch, by blood-stained Burley led. 
The peasant horsemen passed,and swiftly wheeled ; 

Then forward all impetuously sped, 

And charged the foe, who in disorder reeled 

* Nisbet of Hardhill, a sturdy farmer, who in the heat of the battle 
rode up and saw at a glance how it could be won, hence his cry, 
** Loup the ditch." 
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Beneath the shock which now their fate had sealed : 
Hemmed by a wall of steel their deeds were 
nought, 
Before, behind, they fell upon the field ; 
Then every one with desperation fought, 
And through the serried ranks a way of safety sought. 

The day was lost ! and o'er the gory heath 

The scatheless Claverse led his flying few, 
Nor gazed behind, nor gave his charger breath. 

Till far beyond the Covenanters' view, 
Who prone to fight were powerless to pursue ; 

No laurels decked his gloomy, frowning brow. 
Defeat's fierce disappointment pierced him through. 

While martyrs' shadows hovered round him now, 
And scornfully smiled upon the murderer stricken 
low. 

'Twas thus the Covenanters fought and bled, 

'Twas thus they stood for Christ as warriors brave, 

'Twas thus they loved the cause they boldly wed, 
'Twas thus they dared the scaffold and the grave, 
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And for His sake their dearest treasures gave ; 

O Scotland ! while thy name in history towers, 
And while thy mountains stand and tempests rave, 

Be proud of those who stood 'gainst tyrant powers. 
That we might glory in the Freedom which is ours. 



KILLIECRANKIE. 

July 2phi i68g. 

The bright summersun o'er theGrampians was flinging 

His long, golden lances of shimmering light ; 
Far over each peak the wild war-shout was ringing 

Of warrior Highlanders stript for the fight ; 
There mustered the Camerons 'neath doughty Sir Ewan, 
There stood theMacdonalds 'neath haughty Maclan, 
Brave Stewarts of Appin, Glengarry, and Struan, 
Clanranald, and Keppoch, and martial Maclean : 
Heavens ! these were mighty men 
Bared in the setting sun : 
Hark ! 'twas a signal gun. 
Broadswords three thousand then 
Brightly flashed out as one ; 
And swift as a torrent that bursts from its bed, 
Down on the foe they swept, 
Roaring as on they leapt ; 
Then trembled the earth 'neath their terrible tread. 
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Why quivered Dundee as he led them to glory ? 

Why paled was his cheek at the foemen's rude flight? 
Weird spectres of vengeance, gaunt-visaged, and hoary, 

Arose in their horror and burdened his sight ; 
" Avaunt ! ye grim shadows, why haunt me for ever ? 

Come ye to rejoice as the coward knaves flee ? 
The day is our own ! Scotland's honour shall never 
Be tarnished by traitors," spake dauntless Dundee : 
Swift as a meteor's flash, 
Fierce as a demon's wrath, 
Over the bloody strath 
Dark horse and rider dash. 
Death hovered round their path. 
Heedless he smiled on the swathes of the slain,* 
Sweeping the foes among, 
Cheering the clans along. 
Fearlessly leading them over the plain. 



* At the battle of Killiecrankie the Highlanders under Claverse 
killed 2,500 men out of 3,000 opposed to them, by tknr claymoi'es alone, 
Stewart of Ballechin, a powerful Highlander, is credited with the 
slaughter of so many men, that, at the conclusion of the carnage, the 
basket hilt of his claymore had to be cut away to free his swollen 
hand. 
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As crushed is a flower in the flush of its blooming, 

As stricken the eagle when soaring in pride ; 
As vanquished the tiger when victims consuming, 

So perished Dundee* in his victory's tide. 
He fell ! and the ghosts of the martyrs descended 

To gaze on the face of the merciless man, 
Who darkened with murder the cause he defended, 
And left on his country the blight of his ban : 
Viewing his riven breast, 
Sorrowing for his pain. 
Sadly arose their strain, 
" O thou of fame unblest, 
Earth will thy name disdain, 
Where is thy peace in death's fast-closing night ? " 
'Mid the wild battle roar, 
Silent for evermore. 
On dark Killiecrankie his spirit took flight. 



♦John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, commonly 
known as the " Bloody Claverse." 



COURAGE ! BROTHER. 

What ! art thou despairing brother ? 

Whence the gloom that clouds thy brow ? 
Hath life's ceaseless care or bother, 

Banished manhood from thee now ? 
Never ! never ! up ! be cheerful, 

Cast thy doubts and fears away ; 
Better laughing eyes than tearful, 

Better joy than sorrow's sway. 

* 
Canst thou see in darkness beauty ? 

Can a coward face a foe ? 
Courage, brother ! do thy duty 

With the hope that heroes know : — 
Heed not crosses, heed not tattle. 

Heed not envy's bitter scan ; 
Hold thy ground, and fight thy battle. 

Fight it as an honest man. 
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Onward, then, as one in earnest, 

Fear not tho' of lowly birth ; 
Show the world that thou discernest. 

What can make a life of worth. 
Be no more a man despairing ! 

Wield thy weapons as the brave ! 
Look aloft ! all trouble bearing, 

Win an honourable grave. 



THE SONG OF THE HAMMER. 

I'm mightier far than the sword or the pen, 

My lineage is hallowed with time, 
My mission has ever been welcomed by men 

In every season and clime ; 
Wherever I'm heard there is progress in art, 

My music is labour's sweet spring, 
And science rejoices with gift-giving heart 
To hear me aye merrily sing : — 

Hark ! my patter, patter, patter. 
And my clatter, clatter, .clatter. 

There is bread in my cheery ring. 
For happy homes and wives, 
And little children's lives 

My joyous song I sing, I sing. 
My joyous song I sing. 

I love to be swung by a sinewy arm. 
The grasp of the willing I crave. 
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I love to be decked with the bright jewels warm, 
That fall from the brows of the brave ; 

The iron must yield to my conquering might 
No matter how rugged and strong ; 

Victorious I shape it with fondest delight, 
And laugh as I sing my old song : — 

Hark ! my patter, patter, patter, &c. 

I joy to be loved by the honest and true, 

Who toil without murmur or guile, 
And clasp me each morning with fervour anew, 

Then leave me at night with a smile. 

! *tis to such hearts that my wild roundelay 
A meed of true pleasure can bring ; 

1 sweeten their bread and the toil of the day, 
. As ever and ever I sing : — 

Hark ! my patter, patter, patter, &c. 



THE TRUE WORKING MAN. 

He's up in the morning light-hearted and willing, 

No lie-a-bed notions about him e'er lurk, 

The glory of man's daily duty fulfilling 

Gives joy to his heart as he hies to his work ; 

He lists to the lark as it sings far above him. 

And flings to its welcome the song of a smile, 

He knows there are children still sleeping who love 

him, 
And trust for their life in his hammer or file. 

The money is blest that he wins in the morning. 
It lies in his purse as a genuine friend. 
The fruit that it brings is his fireside adorning. 
While something is over at every week end ; 
He cheers his shopmates by examples of beauty, 
His hammer ne'er beats with an eye-servant's wile. 
He feels 'tis the true working man's highest duty 
To work a fair day with his chisel or file. 
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He knows that to live as a sensible being, 
His labour must ever be fraught with delight ; 
The hours seem enchanted that o'er him are fleeing 
And leave not a touch of regretting at night ; 
Then homeward he goes as a toiler victorious, 
His conscience untainted by cowardice vile, 
And sits 'mid his bairnies, than princes more 

glorious, 
A true working man with the hammer or file. 



WORK WHILE IT IS DAY. 

ff 

Work, while the day is entrancing, 

As men who to duty are true ; 
Work, for the night is advancing 

Which darkens the path we pursue ; 
Who would be sluggard or slothful 

When time passes quickly away ? 
Let us with hearts never wrothful 

Work on in the light of to-day. 

Work, 'tis the law of King Labour, 

And loyal are we to his throne ; 
Work, for the good of our neighbour 

Depends on our efforts alone ; 
Ah ! tho' the sweetness of sorrow 

Overshadows our souls with its sway, 
We know not what comes with to-morrow. 

So work in the light of to-day. 
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Work, without anger or quarrel, 

In unity's beauty and strength ; 
Work, and the victory's laurel 

Shall crown us with glory at length ; 
Ours is a mission progressing. 

And who to its creed shall cry. Nay ! 
Over the grave comes the blessing 

For all who have wrought in the day. 



ONLY A TOILER. 

Only a toiler, for bread and for clothing, 

What matter ! 'tis all that e'en monarchs can get ; 

Tho' wealth may buy pleasure, it ofttimes brings 

loathing, 
And gives to the soul bitter hours of regret. 

Only a toiler, whose joy is to labour 

For wife and for children with right-willing heart, 

Yon poor wealthy lordling he would not call 

Neighbour, 
His bread is unearned and 'tis sweetened by art. 

Only a toiler, aye honest and steady, 
Who pays what he owes and is never in debt ; 
To help a poor brother he ever is ready. 
And feels that his lot is the happiest yet. 
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Only a toiler, whose wants are the fewest, 
And these from his little are freely supplied, 
While life has a charm that he feels is the truest, — 
The sorrows of riches to him are denied. 

Only a toiler, who never is grieving, 
Or sighing for aught that he cannot obtain ; 
Happy to-day, he to-morrow is leaving 
To come with its measure of toiling again. 



K 



O! THE HAMMERS. 

O ! THE hammers, hammers, hammers, 
Clanging hammers. 
How they beat, how they chime. 
With a joyous music time. 
Soul-inspiring, never tiring 

To the ear ; 
O'er the waters of the Tyne 
Rolls the melody divine 

Loud and clear ; 
And the toilers strong and grim. 
Glory in the sounding hymn. 
For they know that each blow 
Keeps the homely hearth aglow, 
So they hammer, hammer, hammer. 
And the far-resounding clamour 
Gives them cheer. 
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O ! the hammers, hammers, hammers, 

Throbbing hammers, 
How they leap, how they skip, 
0*er the bosom of the ship. 
Ever beating and repeating 

Labour's lay ; 
Hark ! they tell of human might, 
With an echoing delight 

All the day ; 
O ! the battle must be won, 
And the toiling must be done. 
For the strife of each life 
Is for children and for wife, 
So they hammer, hammer, hammer. 
And the wild, sonorous clamour 

Is their stay. 



WE ARE EARNEST. 

We are earnest, never shunning 

Aught that duty may impose, 
We shall win, tho* hard the running, 

All the prizes life bestows : 
We are not mere human cattle 

Tho* our hands be rude and rough, 
Tho* begrimed with Labour's battle. 

Know our hearts are real stuff. 

We are earnest, ever going 

With our banners broad unfurled, 
Ranked with those who well are doing 

Deeds which make a better world ; 
Tho* the soldier sings of sabres 

And the deadly fire of guns. 
Ours the hymns that tell of Labour's 

Peaceful yet victorious sons. 
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We are earnest, never weary 

In the harvest-time of life, 
Making every brother cheery 

While we bear the reaping strife ; 
We have not of fame or glory. 

We are not proud laurelled braves. 
Naught but duty's simple story 

Decks our soon-forgotten graves. 



SHAKE OFF THE TRAMMELS, 

Shake off the trammels of deadly temptations, 

Stand to your work like a man, 
Perish the craving for daily potations 

Which darkens your life with its ban ; 
Mark the blithe step of yon day-toiler lowly. 

Reliant in hand and in heart. 
Life unto him is a season most holy, 

While toil is its glorious part. 

Not in the haunts where your manhood is lowered 

Is human nobility found ; 
Not 'mid companions with low natures dowered 

Can true aspirations abound ; 
Better be lone in the field of your labours 

Than winning a tempter's soft smiles. 
Better no comrades than hypocrite neighbours 

Who lead ye to err with their wiles. 
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Shall it be said that ye toil but for wages 

To spend in the worship of Drink ? 
Surely your conscience remorsefully rages 

As lower and lower ye sink. 
Up, then ! my brothers, resist the fell tyrant 

Who binds ye to misery's fate ; 
Up ! for a man, tho' a humble aspirant, 

Can ever be wise, good, and great. 



OMEGA ! 

When my life's song is sung and its battle is o'er, 

And death has his victory found ; 
When the voice which was joyous is hushed evermore 

In silence which knoweth no sound ; 
On my cold pallid features O ! shed not a tear, 

Disturb not the touch of decay. 
Chant a warrior's dirge as I lie on my bier, 

And music's sad melodies play. 

Bear me high on the shoulders of heroes of toil, 

Companions in conflict were we ; 
They were ever my friends in the direst turmoil, 

A friend they had ever in me ; 
In the battles of peace I oft sung them my songs. 

Which stirred them to deeds of the brave ; 
And to them as old soldiers of Labour belongs 

The duty of closing my grave. 
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Let me lie 'neath the sod which some clear river laves 

In its path to the changeless sea ; 
Let me sleep to the song of the wind as it raves 

Thro* the breast of a bending tree ; 
Let the tender blue-bell deck the turf which I claim, 

And dear Highland heather-bells blow ; 
On a slab at my head simply chisel the name, 

Of a soldier on furlough below. 



ONLY A FISHERMAN *S DAUGHTER. 

Only a fisherman's daughter, 

Bare-footed nymph of the bay ; 
Child of the sea-weed and water, 

Rosy-cheeked, laughing and gay ; 
Nursing her wee baby-brother. 

Fondling him oft on her knee, 
Cheerily helping her mother, 
And praying for father at sea. 
Only a fisherman's daughter. 

Nursed *neath the song of the sea ; 
Surely its music hath taught her 
Almost an angel to be. 

Sitting when darkness is falling, 
Watching the lighthouse afar ; 

Listening to strange voices calling 
Sadly from over the bar ; 
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Is it the Waves ever rolling, 

Rolling in wrath on the main ? 
Is it their sad bells a-toUing 

That fill her with dreamings of pain ? 
Only a fisherman's daughter, &c. 

Hearing the wind moaning dreary. 

Singing its sorrowful lay ; 
Fearing for father a-weary 

Toiling for bread far away ; 
First on the pier in the morning, 

Watching the boats as they come, 
Joy in her bosom is burning 

To welcome him back to his home. 
Only a fisherman's daughter, &c. 



A JOURNALIST'S IDYLL. 

To London's smoke and murk, 

Farewell ! 
To Fleet Street's deadly work, 

Farewell ! 
Away from the rush and the riot, 

Away from the maddening race, 
I hie to the hush and the quiet 
Of a peaceful norlan' place ; 
Copy and proof and sheet. 
Din and bustle of street, 
Farewell ! 



To scribbling's rack and pain. 

Farewell ! 
To weariness of brain. 

Farewell ! 
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Away from the drag and the drivel, 
Away from the desk's dull pace, 
'Mid Solitude's sweetness I'll revel 
In .a dreamy norlan' place ; 
Copy and proof and sheet, 
Din and bustle of street, 
Farewell ! 

To burning midnight oil, 

Farewell ! 
To mind-consuming toil, 

Farewell ! 
Away from the ink and its sadness, 

Away from its daily chase, 
I hie to the beauty and gladness 
Of a silent norlan' place ; 
Copy and proof and sheet. 
Din and bustle of street, 
Farewell ! 

O ! for the sparkling brooks, 
Hurrah ! 
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O ! for the rod and the hooks, 

Hurrah ! 
Away to the streams and the fountains ! 

Away to their music and grace ! 
Away to the braes and the mountains 
Of a lonely norlan* place ; 
Copy and proof and sheet, 
Din and bustle of street, 
Away! 



MY GOD. 

I SEE my God in every flower, 
'Mid silent woods, on lonely hills ; 
I hear His whispers in the rills, 
His voice sounds in the rushing wind ; 
I feel with lowly awe His power, 
I own His love is passing kind. 

I need no books to tell of Him, 
From morn till eve of every day 
His shadow rests on me alway ; 
I view his works, and my soul says — 
" O Life ! be thou a joyous hymn 
To sing thy glorious Giver^s praise." 

Ah ! what is Life ? A little breath ; 
As sweet its song, so sweet its death. 



COME AWAY. 

% A., June 28ih, 1883, 

My fight is o*er, farewell to all ; 
Overcome with years I faint, I fall, 
And lay my weapons on the field, 
Ere I to God my spirit yield ; 
His presence lights Death*s gloomy way. 
And angels whisper, Come away. 

Mourn not for me, tho* wounded now. 
Your hearts to God's command must bow ; 
Weep not for me, all tears are vain. 
We part awhile to meet again ; 
They beckon me, — O ! who would stay 
When angels whisper. Come away } 

How sweet to feel this better birth, 
I would no more remain on earth ; 
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Tho' pain torments my feeble frame, 
I feel a joy I cannot name. 
Above ! Below ! Around ! They say 
In gentle whisperings — Come away. 

My course is run : Lo ! heaven I see, 
Now would my weary soul be free ; 
My God to thee it fain would come, 
O ! take it ! take it ! to Thy home. 
Thy hand is near, now I obey : 
Hark ! angels whisper. Come away. 



OVER THE BAR. 

Wake not my child, I must away, 

And watch upon the pier ; 
Thy father's ship is in the bay, 

To-night he will be here ; 
The wind is blowing fair and soft, 

The lighthouse gleams afar ; 
I'll see him, as I've seen him oft. 

Come sailing o'er the bar, 
Sailing o'er the bar. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, I cannot stay. 
The ship that bore my heart away 

Comes sailing o'er the bar. 

Smile on, my child, the angels tell 
Thy mother's joy to thee. 

And whisper softly, all is well 
With father on the sea ; 
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The little prayer at even-tide 

Has been his guiding star ; 
Again his ship I'll see with pride 

Come sailing o*er the bar, 
Sailing o'er the bar. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, I cannot stay, 
The ship that bore my heart away 

Comes sailing o'er the bar. 



THE SONG OF THE SEA. 

What is the song of the sea ? 

Tell me, tell me ; 
When the sun is brightly glancing, 

And the breezes softly blow. 
See the wavelets lightly dancing 
With a melody entrancing, 
To and fro, to and fro ; 
How they skip ! How they bow ! 
And little children know 
That the song the sea is singing 

Tales of love and joy is bringing ; 
So they laugh and splash with glee 
To the sweet song of the sea. 

What is the song of the sea ? 

Tell me, tell me ; 
When the sky is dark and louring, 
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And the winds in anger sweep, 
See the waves in battle towering, 
With a melody overpowering, 
Wild and deep, wild and deep ; 
How they roar ! How they leap ! 
And wives and children weep ; 
For the song the sea is singing 

Tales of grief and death is bringing ; 
So their hearts in sorrow be 
With the sad song of the sea. 



THE IRONCLADS OF ENGLAND. 

The ironclads of England sweep 

Triumphant o'er the sea, 
And English tars are there who keep 

Of England's might the key ; 
In wooden walls our fathers bore 

The sceptre of the main ; 
Their glorious deeds in days of yore, 
Our tars can do again. 

The ironclads of England, 

No matter where they be, 
Still show that dear old England 
Is mistress of the sea. 

The ironclads of England watch 
The world with wakeful eye ; 

O ! who their thunder towers can match. 
Or battle powers defy ? 
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Their storied banner proudly waves 

From every lofty spar, 
The emblem still of ocean braves 

Victorious in war. 

The ironclads of England, &c. 

The ironclads of England bear 

Our freedom on each deck, 
And while they float no foe shall dare 

That liberty to wreck ; 
With sailors true and captains bold, 

All dangers we disdain, 
For England lives while she can hold 

The empire of the main. 

The ironclads of England, &c. 



WEE JACK. 

The pride of our fok'sle was Jack, 

The boy of our collier brig, 
No father or mother had Jack, 
To care for his dunnage or rig ; 
The crew were the friends of the motherless lad, 

The old skipper loved him as well ; 
The voice of wee Jack made the whole of us glad, 
Twas sweeter than any church bell. 
On deck or aloft our brave Jack 

Was ready his duty to do, 
While steering or reefing, wee Jack, 
No danger or fear ever knew. 

One night we were scudding for home. 
The wind blew a gale from the east ; 

Close-reefed thro' the haze and the foam 
We bowled along ten knots at least ; 
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We saw not the sea for the rolling mist-clouds, 

We peered all around us in dread ; 
At midnight we heard a wild shout in the shrouds, 
" Ho ! hard a port ! Breakers ahead ! " 
We knew 'twas the voice of wee Jack, 
And it seemed like an angeFs cry ; 
Our bravest were taken aback, 

And felt that their reckoning was nigh. 

The hiss of the breakers was heard, 

Their white teeth shone in the gloom ; 
With the speed of a wild sea-bird 
The old brig rushed to her doom ; 
One crash on the rocks and her sailing was o'er ; 

One shriek ringing wildly and far, 
Then the dark waves bore as they rolled to the shore 
A sorrowful tale from the bar. 

Wee Jack and the old skipper lay 

Asleep on the foam-covered sands, 
To waken no more till the day 

Heaven's Captain shall muster all hands. 



FAREWELL, DUNDEE! 

Farewell, Dundee ! the links that bound 

My heart to thee are gone for ever ; 
The joys which oft in thee I found 

Return again to me, oh ! never. 
No more from those who were my pride 

Shall I receive the welcomes cherished ; 
They sleep together side by side, 

And with them all thy ties are perished. 
Farewell, Dundee ! Farewell ! 

Farewell, Dundee ! thy scenes which fed 
Sweet fancies in a simple singer, 

Tho' from my vision ever fled. 

Shall in my memory fondly linger. 

Amid those haunts there is one spot 
O'er which Fve shed the tear of sorrow ; 
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It cannot, cannot be forgot 

Till life begins its dreamless morrow. 
Farewell, Dundee ! Farewell ! 

Farewell, Dundee ! Alas ! it seems 

That I have still of thee one token ; 
I waken from deceiving dreams 

To find that all my hopes are broken. 
Tho* now the stranger's way I take, 

And joy no more from thee am reaping, 
I'll love thee ever for the sake 

Of those whose dust is in thy keeping. 
Farewell, Dundee ! Farewell ! 






I LOVE THE OLD LAND. 

I LOVE the Old Land : tho' afar from her glories, 
My heart ever clings to her mountains and streams, 
I sing her old songs and I tell her old stories, 
And see her wild grandeur and beauty in dreams ; 
I long for the hills where the gloomy mist gathers. 
And torrents majestic roll down to the plain, 
O ! fain would I be in the home of my fathers, 
I sigh for a glint of the Old Land again. 

I love the Old Land : 'twas the shrine of my childhood. 
No sorrow I knew in those far, distant days, 
Light-hearted and happy I roamed thro' the wild wood. 
Or speiled the dark rocks and the heather-clad braes ; 
With lover-devotion still fondly I treasure 
The scenes that in memory brightly remain ; 
In labour's day-battle, or gloaming's home-pleasure, 
I sigh for a glint of the Old Land again. 
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I love the Old Land : O ! no other I cherish, 

'Tis sacred to song and the deeds of the brave ; 

Around her the laurels of heroes shall flourish 

Till Liberty finds in her valleys a grave ; 

Then give me the hills where the gloomy mist gathers, 

And torrents majestic roll down to the plain ; 

! fain would I wander where slumber my fathers, 

1 sigh for a glint of the Old Land again. 



WHO GOES THERE ? 

Away where the cold wind whistling sweeps, 

The lonely sentry stands ; 
Silent and w^ary his watch he keeps, 

With rifle in his hands. 
The watchful foes before him lie, 
He marks their camp fires* glare. 
And should he hear a footstep nigh, 
With steady grasp and fearless eye, 
His challenge rings, — list to the cry! — 

Who goes there ? Who goes there ? 

He knows his weary comrades all 

Sleep on the dewy heath ; 
He knows the bugle's morning call 

May waken them to death ; 
He scorns the tempest blast that blows ; 

Duty is all his care : 
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He seeks not e*en an hour's^ repose, 
But, lion-hearted, fronts his foes, 
And far his faithful challenge throws — 
Who goes there ? Who goes there ? 

He hears a voice in the moaning wind, 

That speaks of love and dies ; 
And the form of one he left behind. 

Before him seems to rise ; 
He starts ! 'twas but a wakeful dream ; 

One tear's sad touch he feels, 
And sees amid the gloom a gleam — 
Is it the morning's fitful beam ? 
No ! no ! the foe in silence steals — 
They come ! they come ! their squadrons fly. 
They come ! hark ! 'tis the sentry's cry — 
Up ! up ! to arms ; the foe is nigh ; 
To arms ! to arms ! the bugle peals. 
Stand to your arms or die ! 



SCOTCH LAYS. 



M 



THE PREACHER OF PORTREE. 

Where are the Laws that can ensure 
Protection from a landlord's greed 1 
Or where the Laws that give the poor 
A bulwark strong in time of need! — Anon. 

In times o' Now when Hielan* preachers 
Are aught but real Christian teachers, 
An' talc their steepen*s little carin* 
How puir fouk roun' about are farin* ; 
Or how the crofters eke a livin* 
'Neath lairds' or factors* selfish rivin' ; 
Or how they bear dark Winter's ire 
In huts scarce fit to mak a byre ; 
Or how their daily bread they raise, 
When reft o* grazin' on the braes ; 
Or how they feel when driven forth 
As hameless outcasts on the earth. 
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Twas in thae highly Christian times 
I fand the subject o' my rhymes ; 
That is — as sure*s I wield my pen, 
Or that great Nevis is a Ben — 
The Deevil left his awfu* den 
To roam amid the haunts o' men : 
Incog, he took the Hielans first, 
As lang he kent the land was curst 
Wi' human misery an* woe, 
The wark o' lairds he met below : 
From Lomond-side to Duncansbay, 
From Buchanness to Stornoway, 
He wandered as a simple gent. 
Upon a walkin* tour intent ; 
But a' the while he saw wi' pain 
Depopulation's cruel reign, 
An* Poverty's relentless brand 
Stamped on the tillers o' the land : 
He marked the castles o' the few, 
Wha frae the puir their riches drew, 
Embowered amid umbrageous trees, 
Like nests o' opulence an' ease, 
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Syne asked himsel' the unco cause 
O' such injustice in the laws ! 
Or why a few wha never toil 
Should rule as despots o' the soil, 
Unhindered in their ruthless deeds 
O' garrin* puir folk pay their needs ? 

The afternoon was near its close, 
The sun was speedin* to repose. 
The jagged, spiry, Coolin peaks 
Were gleamin* 'neath his lingerin' streaks, 
An* Blavein*s bald an' roundit crest 
In gowden mist was lichtly drest. 
While Glamaig's garb o* lovely green 
Was dappled wi' the sunset sheen ; 
On muir an* wild the heather spread 
In deeper hues o* burnin* red, 
The lark sang motionless on high. 
The curlew piped his plaintive cry. 
The sea-gulls gathered by the shores. 
The matrons chatted at the doors. 
The men still dug their little plots. 
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Or theeked wi' broom their leaky cots ; 
The lads an* lasses courtship made, 
The bairnies wi* the collies played, 
An* gloamin* time drew sweetly nigh 
Upon the bonnie Isle o* Skye. 

*Twas at this hour the Deevil trod 

Alang Balmeanach*s rugged road ; 

As by the dingy huts he passed, 

Suspicious looks the crofters cast ; 

Some deemed him laird, an* some a factor, 

Others, a journalist detractor ; 

While some auld men wi' skilfu* eye 

Dubbed him a Governmental spy ; 

Respectfu*, silent, dignified. 

As men wha in themsels had pride. 

They scanned the careless-seemin* stranger 

As if his presence boded danger ; 

The Deevil lauched, an' forward went. 

Upon his midnicht business bent. 

An' tho' the way was rough an* lone, 

He marched as ane to wham 'twas known : 
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The evenin' glow was loth to fade, 
Calm gloamin*s tints the scene arrayed ; 
Abune, the sky was deeply blue, 
An' westward o' a gowden hue ; 
Southward, the CooHn pinnacles 
Loomed as dark-armoured sentinels ; 
While eastward, dim in deepenin' grey, 
A billowy mass o' mountains lay, 
Whase shadows stretched athwart the deep. 
As monstrous creatures sound asleep ; 
Exultin' in a scene sae bricht, 
He cried, " O ! what a glorious sicht ! " 
Then looked around wi' rapturous smiles. 
Syne scorned the burden o* the miles ; 
Far on ahead his keen-eyed scan 
Beheld a solitary man 
Approachin' him as if he meant 
To reach Portree ere licht was spent ; 
Near an' mair near the stranger drew. 
Till weel within the Deevirs view, 
Wha marked a man o' medium size 
Clad in deep sorrow's wofu' guise, 
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Whase measured gait betokened one 

Wha a' exertion seemed to shun : 

A low felt hat gey waur o' wear, 

Lay gently on his silvery hair ; 

His chafts were smooth an' showed a wealth 

O' dainty livin' an' guid health ; 

His eyes were grey an' deeply set 

'Neath tufted eyebrows black as jet, 

An' tho' their glance was calm and cauld, 

O' hidden Hielan' ire they tauld. 

He was a man o' aspect meek. 

In voice an' manner suave an' sleek. 

They met. " Guid e'en," the Deevil said ; 

The stranger stopped, syne answer made, 

" Guid e'en ! Guid e'en ! " an' quickly took 

O' Sautan's face a critic-look 

Which by its sweetness undefined 

Betrayed a highly cultured mind. 

An' lowsed the bonds that held his heart 

By nature to suspicion's pairt : 

The Deevil saw his glower intent. 

An' kent his thochts an' what they meant ; 
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Assumin' syne his blandest smile, 

He speired the news that stirred the isle : 

" News," quoth the stranger, " News, ah ! Sir, 

Our crofters now are a' astir, 

I never thocht I'd see the day 

When a' my flock wad gang astray. 

An' scorn his lordship's rent-demands 

For cottages or pasture lands ; 

Hae ye no' heard how on the Braes 

The men hae ta'en to threatenin* ways, 

An' daur the factor to expel 

Them frae the land on which they dwell ? 

An' how wi' factor-hatin' fervour 

They burnt his writs an' staned the server ? 

Hae ye no' heard how they deny 

His lordship's richt to rent them high ? 

Or e'en to do whate'er he wills 

Wi' his estates o' glens an' hills ? 

I've preached God's Word to them for years, 

I've prayed for them wi' sighs an' tears, 

I've ever taught them to be humble 

An' pay their rents without a grumble. 
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An* stand in fear an' silent awe, 

Obedient to his lordship's law ; 

An', tho' ill-housed, ill-clad, lU-fed, 

To seek the everlastin' bread. 

An' be nae mair by sin enticed. 

But bear a' things to dwell wi' Christ ; 

Now a' is vain, they've a' united 

To hae their rents and sufferin's righted ! " 

" Weel," quoth the Deevil, " that is news ! 

That crofters should as ane refuse 

To pay their rents is somehow strange. 

But whence the cause o' this great change ? 

Here on this grassy bank we'll sit. 

While gloamin's shadows round us flit, 

An' sift in converse frank an' free 

The subject which is new to me." 

The Preacher saw wi' deep surprise 

A wild gleam in the stranger's eyes. 

Which oped the portals o' his soul. 

An' reft him o' a' self-control ; 

He vainly tried to lowse the spell. 

Which, wi' that look, upon him fell. 
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But impotent to thwart its power, 

He felt his heart beneath it cower ; 

Tho* conscious o* a' things around, 

Tho* sensible to sicht an' sound, 

He felt that by some subtle skill 

The stranger had dethroned his will, 

An* made him a* obedient to 

Aught that he micht command or do. 

Upon a heathery knowe they sat. 

An* sune began their freenly chat : 

" Ay ! '* quoth the Deevil, " an* ye say 

Your crofter flock hae gane astray. 

Now, think ye that they sin, because 

They winna hae his lordship's laws ?' * 

" Of course they sin,*' the Preacher said, 

" Law maun be rigidly obeyed.'* 

" Law ! ** quoth the Deevil, " Law o* pelf ! 

Can man mak laws to suit himself.? 

Or is it ' Law * when want an* woe 

Frae individual actions flow ? 

I think men do nae sin when they 

' Laws * o* this nature disobey ! '* 
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" Haud ! " quoth the Preacher, " you'll agree 

That landlords maun by richt be free 

To price their land as they may will it 

Without consultin' those wha till it ; 

This is * the Law ' as realized, 

An* by the State *tis recognised, 

Sae a* wha daur resist its sway 

Are by the deevil led astray." 

The Deevil lauched : " Ay ! ay ! " quoth he, 

** Your definition * Law ' may be, 

But stay, I see in it a flaw, 

Whaur ! whaur is Justice in this * Law ? ' 

Can Law be Law when based on wrong ? 

Can Law be Law when for the strong ? 

Can Law be Law when landlords stand 

Rack-rentin' mankind aff the land ? 

By * Law ' a landlord may become 

A curse to ilka crofter's home ; 

By * Law ' their little huts can be 

Foul dens o* dirt an' misery ; 

By * Law ' the tax upon their toil 

Is squandered on a foreign soil ; 
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By * Law * their dochters, sons, an' wives, 
Are doomed to slavish drudgery's lives ; 
By * Law ' Eviction's cruel crimes 
Are possible in Christian times ; 
By * Law ' a spendthrift lord's intents 
Are met by raisin' crofters' rents ; 
By * Law ' your food-producin' glens 
Are changed frae farms to cattle-pens ! 
This is your * Law ' whereby a few 
Are shielded in the deeds they do ; 
' Laws ' made by landlord-men can ne'er 
The simple test o' Justice bear, 
An' if your State supports such * Laws ' 
'Twill some day be its ruin's cause. 
Ye say ye preach God's Word to them, 
An' yet their actions ye condemn ; 
His Law is this, — A men shall be 
Frae law-maintained oppression free ! 
This is the base o' Liberty 
An' bulwark 'gainst a' poverty. 
Preacher ! I fear the landlord's dishes 
An' sweets o' pulpit loaves and fishes 
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Hae made ye shape God's Holy Word 

To suit the bias o* * my lord * ; 

How, preachin* man, can ye maintain 

The * Laws ' which are your crofters* bane ? 

Can ye behold them crushed aneath 

A system fraught wi' lingerin* death ? 

Can ye be deaf to pity's cries 

Ascendin' to the blushin* skies ? 

Can ye Evictions see, an' ne'er 

Denounce the cause, nor landlords fear ? 

Can ye preach aught o' truth an' beauty. 

An' shun a Christian's simple duty ? 

Be sure your preachin' is in vain 

When ye the lowly puir disdain ; 

An' your reward will measured be 

Accordin' to your falsity : 

But come wi' me, fast fades the licht. 

Dark Coruisk we maun view the nicht, 

There I will show ye such a scene 

As ne'er to man vouchsafed hath been ! " 

The Preacher heard the stranger's words. 
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Wliich pierced him as "w-f mony swords. 
Then thro' his soul Remorse b^an 
To ciy ** Thou art an erring man ! ^ 
They rose, an' forth^iith took the road. 
An' silently thither trod. 
The Preacher filled wf pangs o' dread. 
Yet strangely bound to him wha led ; 
Awa they strode atour the heath. 
Nor paused to tak a moment's breath ; 
Athwart their path a timid hare 
Ran swiftly to his grassy lair. 
An' dartin' frae their human foes, 
A paitrick covey whirrin' rose ; 
An' suddenly yet unco nigh. 
Arose a whaup's unearthly cry, 
While far awa a skreich was heard. 
That eerily the silence stirred ; 
An' deeper fell the gloom o' nicht 
On lonely heath an' mountain hicht. 
An* dark clouds gathered in the sky, 
Portentous o' a tempest nigh ; 
But fearlessly the Deevil sped 
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Alang the way wi* jaunty tread, 
Communin' secretly elate 
Upon his puir companion's state, 
Wha timidly kept close behind 
Distressed in body, breath, an* mind. 
An' ill-maintained the walkin' strife 
While thinkin' o' his anxious wife ; 
At length a glimmerin' licht appeared, 
An' suddenly his heart was cheered, 
He watched it, for he knew fu' well 
It marked the Sligachan Hotel, 
An' inwardly conceived that he 
Wad frae this stranger sune be free. 
They neared the haven o' the glen, 
(Which cheers the hearts o' tourist men) 
The collies heard their footsteps' sound 
An' forward rushed wi' bark an' bound ; 
The gillies frae their cots cam out 
An' ca'd them back wi' angry shout ; 
The landlord startled by the roar. 
Left his retreat an' oped the door 
To welcome wi' attention due 
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The travellers wha appeared to view : 

" Twa ponies ! Quick ! " The Deevil cried, 

" Twa Hielan' ponies strong an' tried, 

Guidman ! Coruisk*s grim gloom sublime 

We maun behold ere midnicht time.'* 

The landlord on the stranger gazed, 

An* thocht him jokin', drunk, or crazed, 

But answered not the sharp command 

Until the others face he scanned ; 

" The minister ! The minister 1 

Hech me ! ** he said, " what is astir ? ** 

Syne gae the Preacher's hand a shak, 

But feent a word the Preacher spak. 

Yet frae his noddin* he implied 

His wish to tak the midnicht ride ; 

He knew the track to wild Coruisk 

By nicht was fraught wi* fearfu* risk. 

But trustin* to the Preacher's ken 

O* ilka corner o' the glen, 

Th* obligin* landlord, tho* in doubt. 

The ponies quately ordered out, 

Twa ponies sure in foot an* strong, 

N 
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An* 'customed to the journey long. 

Roused frae their strawy, stable bed, 

The hardy creatures, Hielan' bred, 

Were forward brocht without delay 

In readiness to tak the way : 

The Deevil scanned his little steed 

An' deemed him fit to do the deed, 

Tho' when the creature's back he crowned. 

His feet had barely left the ground ; 

" Mount ! Preacher, mount ! " he loudly cried. 

Now for our yet unequalled ride." 

The Preacher, tremblin* an* afraid, 

The stern command at once obeyed. 

An' louped upon the leathern seat. 

Syne in the stirrups placed his feet ; 

Thus mounted, wistfully he gazed 

On those wha now stood by amazed 

That feent a syllable he spak 

Or showed a wish to hae a crack. 

" Awa ! " the Deevil cried, " awa ! 

Now for Coruisk ere midnicht's ca' ! " 

Awa ! then instantly each steed 
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Sprang frae the porch wi' heidlang speed, 
As creatures filled wi' force an* fire, 
Wham nane could bridle, baud, or tire ; 
Disdainin' riders, grips, or reins, 
Wi' lowered heads an' streamin' manes. 
They furiously onward flew 
An' in the gloom were lost to view ; 
Their hoofs were heard upon the bridge, 
Their clatter up the stony ridge. 
Their rattle echoed lood an' fast 
Until the knowe they weel had passed ; 
Syne quickly died their lessenin' sound, 
An' awfu' silence reigned around ; 
The Deevil led an' loved the pace 
At which his steed maintained the race. 
He knew the airt o' horsemanship. 
An' scorned the rein, or heel, or whip, 
An* on his saddle sat upricht. 
His ilka movement free an* licht, 
He placed his hands upon his thighs, 
An* lauchin' scanned the lowerin' skies, 
Which blacker an' mair threatenin* grew, 
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As up the glen o' gloom he flew ; 

While in the air strange monsters squirmed, 

Some skreiched an' hissed, some hummed, an' 

chirmed, 
A' lowin' wi' some fearsome licht 
That made the darkness round them bricht ; 
Beside each rider close they hustled, 
Till tails an' wings 'gainst ither rustled ; 
Some ofttimes yerked the hin'most steed, 
That flew alang wi' maddenin' speed, 
But ne'er, tho' smartin' 'neath their goad, 
Could head the pony Sautan rode, 
Wha aften turned around to mark 
The Preacher's progress in the wark : 
He saw him crouchin' sairly tried, 
An' shoggin' hard frae side to side, 
Wi' frenzied hands the mane he grasped. 
His rigid knees the saddle clasped. 
His hat was gane, an' ilka hair 
Was strauchtened out wi* fear's despair. 
His gleamin' eyes wi' madness rolled, 
An* seemed nae mair by will controlled ; 
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His mouth wi' terror widely gaped, 

His tongue atour his lips escaped, 

An' as a mortal death-resigned, 

He steadily cam' on behind : 

By some mysterious power impelled. 

The fiery ponies onward held. 

Nor left the devious track which strays 

Alang the mountain's grassy base ; 

Now thunderin' owre a torrent's bed, 

Owre moss an' marsh they boundin' fled, 

Owre pool an* burn they lichtly leapt. 

An' aye the path securely kept, 

Atour the yieldin' turf their speed 

Was such that they ne'er bent a reed ; 

Sae on an' on the willin* pair 

Seemed creatures fleein' in the air. 

An' puir Mazeppa's steed sublime. 

Ne'er did its miles in better time ; 

Swift as the rush o' winter's wind, 

Wi' gloom before an' gloom behind. 

They neared the ridge o' hills which sweep 

From Blavein to the Coolins' steep. 
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Yet slackened not their meteor speed, 

For owre the marsh each foamin* steed 

Impetuously rushed, until 

They felt the dreich darg o* the hill ; 

Syne up the boulder-strewn ascent 

They willingly but slower went, 

Instinctively they kent the way 

*Mid rocks an' stones that round them lay, 

Sae upward cautiously they gaed 

Wi' watchfu* eye an' tenty tread ; 

But ere they reached the barren crest. 

Flashes o' lichtnin' cleft the west, 

An' swept alang the Coolin peaks 

In sudden-blindin', lurid streaks ; 

Then frae the cloods, surcharged wi' fire, 

Lood thunders burst in volleys dire, 

An' ilka hill, and ilka rock. 

Shook' neath the awfu'-soundin' shock ; 

Then ceaselessly the cloody war 

Rolled on sublimer, grander far. 

Flash followed flash, mair keen, mair bricht, 

An' lit the chaumers o' the nicht ; 
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Peal followed peal, mair near, mair lood, 
An* seemed to burst frae ilka clood ; 
Yet upward thro' the roarin' blast 
Undauntedly the ponies passed, 
An* reached the ridge whaur, far below. 
Deep Coruisk lay wi' fire aglow. 
" Dismount" the Deevil cried, " Here ye 
A truly wondrous scene shall see ! *' 
The Preacher started at the ca*, 
The man he met had passed awa ! 
An* left a dark an* hideous shape 
Frae wham 'twere needless to escape ; 
He feared to look upon his een, 
That cuist a glare o' bumin* green, 
He marked his cauld, sardonic face, 
That ne'er o' pity showed a trace, 
Owrecome wi' dread he maist had socht 
Forgiveness for a' sins he wrocht ; 
But suddenly the lichtnin* broke. 
An' struck the lake wi* fearfu' stroke. 
Then upward shot a lurid glare 
That filled the thunder-riven air, 
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An* showed each jagged Coolin spire 
As 'twere a pyramid o* fire, 
An' owre the precipices shed 
A bizzin' glow o' furnace red ; 
E'en Blavein's bare an' rugged breast 
Was by the fiery tinge caressed, 
While low owrehead the cloods appeared 
In molten masses dire an' weird, 
An' 'gainst the fire-encumbered zone 
The Deevil's fearsome figure shone. — 
" Preacher ! " he roared abune the din, 
" Behold the home o* those wha sin ! " 
The Preacher peered wi' timid gaze. 
An' saw the dreadfu' howff ablaze ; 
Whaur waves o' fire dashed up the rocks. 
An' back recoiled wi' thunderin' shocks ; 
Syne bubblin' up they wildy leapt. 
An' 'gainst the precipices swept 
In countless thoosan's, shootin' high 
An' piercin' e'en the lowerin' sky ; 
While ceaselessly their mighty roar 
Reverberated round the shore, 
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An' minglin' wi* the thunder's peal, 

Garred a* the mountains shog an' reel. 

The Preacher shook wi' nameless dread, 

The lichtnin's fizzed around his head, 

While near an* far uncanny brutes 

Were revellin' in their queer pursuits ; 

Some ettled to devour him haill. 

Some touched him wi' their scaly tail, 

Some oped a mou' frae which he saw 

Nae mercy could be had ava ; 

But a' obeyed the Deevirs power, 

An' slunk awa before his glower ; 

He saw whaur crags rose red an' sheer, 

Dens hollowed out in tier on tier ; 

An' thro' their barred an' grating spaces, 

He marked the dwellers' fearfu* faces ; 

An' mony there he seemed to ken 

As those the warld ca'd godly men ; 

An' ithers wha were factor chiels 

That crushed the crofters neath their heels ; 

An' ithers wha, to riches given, 

Had built a kirk to purchase Heaven : 
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He gazed upon the howlin* host 

O' frizzlin' wretches ever lost, 

An* heard their s^onism' cries 

Abune the din o' hell arise, 

Syne raised his hands before his mou', 

An' cried, " I canna help ye now ! " 

" Be quate ! " the Deevil roared, " Be quate, 

This is the sinner's future state, 

The lang an* everlastin' rest 

For a' wha aince the puir opprest. 

Or lived a life o' sin an' shame 

While callin' on their Maker's name ; 

Sae here they are, a hopeless crew, 

An' wha is he can weet a mou ? 

For be they preachers, lairds, or kings, 

Nane can allay their sufferings : — 

If ye wad ne'er such torments pree. 

To a' the puir a bulwark be, 

Against oppression them defend. 

An' stand in word an' deed their friend : 

But see ! the young day flings a dart, 

Sae I maun frae this warld depart. 
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Fve seen eneuch, an' truth to tell, 
Mankind hae made it waur than hell, 
To leave it I am unco glad. 
Yet for its dwellers' sake Tm sad." 

Then wi' a lood terrific shriek, 
That echoed lang frae peak to peak, 
An' seemed to be continued by- 
Ten thoosan' voices far an' nigh. 
The sable monarch huge an' dire 
Plunged downwards to the lake o' fire, 
An' after him, wi' speedy flicht, 
A myriad monsters shot frae sicht ; 
Then lichtnin's flashed frae ilka clood. 
An' thunders thundered wild an' lood. 

The Preacher kent he was alane. 

An' knelt upon the rugged stane. 

An' frae his quakin' heart outpoured 

A sinner's prayer unto the Lord ; 

The while he prayed the tempest passed, 

The thunderous cloods evanished fast. 
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An' silence brooded o'er the scene, 

As if disturbed it ne'er had been, 

While wakenin' Dawn's first kiss o' licht 

Lay gently on each craggy hicht : 

As frae his knees the Preacher rose 

An' gazed on Nature's grey repose, 

He looked abune, around, below, 

As ane recoverin' frae a blow ; 

He saw the Coolin peaks were there, 

An' Blavein solemn, huge, an' bare ; 

While Coruisk's dark an' inky breast 

Lay in unbroken shadow drest ; 

Sae nocht remained around to tell, 

The place had been transformed to HelL 

Then owre the rocks he took his way. 
An' heard the ponies' cheerin' neigh, 
Behind a shelterin' crag they stood, 
Wi' lowered heads an' patient mood ; 
He stroked them baith, an' felt o'erjoyed 
To find they hadna been destroyed, 
Nor showed in skin or limb a trace 
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O* sufferin' frae their midnicht race ; 
He seized the reins, then hameward, slow, 
He led them to the path below, 
Whaur wearily he mountit, then 
Rode leisurely adown the glen ; 
Resolved that a' his future preachin' 
Wad be o* simple Justice teachin* ; 
An' while he lived he'd serve the cause 
That socht to change our Landlord Laws. 
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In days when ghaists an' goblins stalked, 
An* witches rode an* deevils walked 

Aboot the land, 
The folks o* high an' low degree 
Saw sichts that we folks dinna see. 
Which gae them mony a fearfu* fricht. 
An' kept them in their hames at nicht 

Withoot command. 
They saw wee imps on river banks, 
Or wameless chiels wi* fleshless shanks. 
Or dancin' fairies on the braes. 
Or wanderin* ghaists in kirkyard claes 

Doon in the howes ; 
Some saw auld wives scud thro* the air, 
Wi' hookit nebs an* fleein* hair ; 
An' ithers afttimes saw Auld Nick, 
Aye ! smelt his breath wi* sulphur thick. 

Or saw its lowes. 
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Folk saw strange sichts in thae strange days, 
Which clinched their faith in Sautan's ways, 

An' burnin' clime ; 
Sae ilka ane wad pray or read 
Frae oot the Beuk a yard-lang screed 

Afore bed-time. 
We ca' the auld days " guid," because 
Folk lived in dread o' Hell's sair tawse ; 

We better ken. 
Yet tho' thae sichts hae fled the Ian/ 
There's some we canna understan/ 
Which happen yet, an' puzzle a' 
The skill o' reasonin' power awa 

O* thinkin' men. 
What is unsolved we stamp as fause, 
An' contrary to Nature's laws — 

Just some mischance ; 
We winna own that we're at fault, 
Or that oor minds aft grope an' halt 

Wi' Ignorance; 
Na ! na ! we've nae folk noo ca'd daft, 
Or colleged chiels a wee thing saft ; 
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We're a' wise folk, an' blest wi' brain, 
Can buy an' sell, an' haud oor ain, 

An' ne'er believe 
An' unco tale or unco sicht, 
Tho' happenin' in the broad daylicht 

Sense to deceive. 
I'll tell a tale, tho' sure I am, 
Twill be accoontit ** fudge " or " cram," 
An' nae doot ca'd a doonricht lee, 
Writ by a chiel that sure maun be 

A haverin' fule ; 
Say what ye like, my tale I'll gie, 
An' if its cause ye canna see, 

Gang back to schule : — 

'Twas Christmas time, not long ago— 
The time o' win,' an' frost, an' snow ; 
The time when young folk lose their heids, 
An' auld folk think on daft-day deeds ; 
The time when brithers, scattered wide, 
Foregather roun' the auld fireside ; 
The time when puir folk somehow slip 
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Frae Poverty's unkindly grip ; 
The time when a' oor earthly ills 
Are healed wi' liquid frae the hills ; 
The time when e'en the warld's cauld face 
Is wrinkled o'er wi' Laughter's grace. 
'Twas Christmas time, and, freed frae toil, 
Methocht its joy-days I'd beguile 
By minglin' wi' my Dundee freens, 
An' viewin' a' my youthfu* scenes. 

Sune wi' the " Flyin' Scotsman's " speed 

O' fifty miles an hour, 
Northumbria's stretches to the Tweed 

Were skipped wi' pleasure owre ; 
Berwick, Dunbar, the Bass, the Law, 

In quick succession came. 
An' tho' like dreams they passed awa. 

They gae a sense o' hame ; 
The Lammermuirs, the Lothian fields, 
The fisher toons, the cottars' bields, 
The shinin' Forth, the hills o' Fife, 
The ships o' Leith, the bustlin' strife, 

O 
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The thickenin' view o' street on street, 
Hoar Holyrood, green Arthur's Seat, 
The lofty Crags, St. Anton's well, 
The tunnel's dirl an' noisome smell, 

The Halt ! the City fair ! 
The hurried scan o' monuments, 
The frownin' Castle's battlements. 
The grimy Auld, the pleasin' New, 
Comminglin' to complete a view 

Ane canna find elsewhere. 
The whistle yelled, fareweel the dream. 
Away thro' tunnels dark, which seem 

A mighty demon's lair ; 
Edina's charms were left behind. 
The Monarch's speed outstript the wind. 
The Pentlands reared their snowy brows. 
The streams were foamin' doon the howes, 

Linlithgow's toon arose ; 
Her bonnie castle's roofless wa's, 
(Now tenanted by screechin' craws) 
Still glowerin' owre a beauteous scene, 
Whaur aft puir Scotland's hapless Queen 
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Held revel wi' her joes ; 
Fast by historic Falkirk's plain, 
Whaur warlike Wallace held his ain 

'Gainst tyrant English loons; 
Owre Bannockburn's immortal field, 
Whaur mighty Bruce, that dour-souled chield, 
Destroyed the southron Edward's pow'r. 
An' crackit in ae single hour 

Full thirty thoosan* croons ; 
High on its beetlin' crags upreared. 
Famed Stirling's Castle wa's appeared. 
Like some auld sentry grim an' grey, 
Reposin' after war's wild play. 

Yet ready for a foe ; 
The Bridge o' Allan, villa-decked, 
Whaur feckless mortals, body wrecked, 
Find in the health-restorin' air 
The life they canna get elsewhere, 

Was passed wi' heidlang speed ; 
The Abbey Crags an' Monument 
O' Scotsmen's siller daftly spent. 
Rise bauld an' sheer upon the scene. 
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While silver-windin* 'mang the green, 

The Forth Steals like a threid ; 
Swift by auld-fashioned, douce Dunblane, 
Whaur Jessie, famed in Scottish strain, 

Puir Tannahill inspired ; 
Tween heather hills an* hamlets hushed, 
Owre streams that Forth-ward brawlin' rushed, 
Thro* gorges deep, an' tunnels dread, 
The Iron Charger fearless fled, 
Nor lessened was his fiery breath, 
Tho' a' aroun* was dark as death. 
Nor tightened was his iron rein, 
Tho' pantin' for the licht again. 

Nor felt he cowed or tired ; 
Obedient to Affection's law. 
He neighed wi* joy whene'er he saw 

His goal in bonnie Perth. 
Across the Tay's shore-spannin' bridge, 
An' 'neath Kinnoul's high-towerin' ridge, 
Then through the Carse o' Gowrie's glades, 
Famed for sweet apples an' sweet maids. 

The fairest o' the earth ; 
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Alang the river's shelvin' strand, 
Each mile a picture-prospect grand 

Spread oot before the e*e ; 
The lovely straths, the wooded hills, 
The howes an' knowes, the burns an' rills, 
The cosy cots, the farms, the toons. 
The men an' matrons, maids an' loons. 
The shores o' Fife, the sylvan scene. 
The noble stream's bricht-glancin' sheen. 

The distant streak o' sea. 

Again the loud-resoundin' scream 

Dispelled the soul's exultin' dream 

O' beauty an' fair scenes ; 

• 

The speed grew slow an' gently waned. 

The hame o' youth was safely gained ; 

The course was run, the journey done. 

An' smiles an' welcomes sune begun 

Frae honest-heartit freens. 
Ensconced in Russell's Royal House, 
Whase comforts mak' a stranger crouse, 

I felt mysel' at hame ; 
My memory leapt the lang-gane time, 
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Since first I heard the Auld bells' chime, 

Which seemed to soun' the same ; 
The Past seemed then sae unco nigh, 
That a* youth's days cam' rushin' by, 
The voices that to me were dear 
Seemed still to whisper in my ear, 
Auld haunts were changed, but still they bore 
A sacredness ne'er felt before, 
Each nook, each close, each street, each tree. 
Were doubly dearer then to me. 
An' had a freenly look ; 
Nae Christmas days that e'er I kent, 
Were wi' mair lofty pleasure spent ; 
The dear auld freens, the mither-tongue, 
The looks frae deep affection sprung. 
The honest han'-grips, sangs, an' glee. 
Made Time on speedy pinions flee. 
Ere doomed to part frae loved Dundee, 
Ae haunt o' youth I vowed to see, 
Sae aff my way I took. 

The wintry sun far in the West 
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'Mang red-tipt cloods had gane to rest ; 

The sky was clear an' deeply blue, 

The evenin* star appeared to view ; 

The nicht was calm, tho* chill the air, 

The trees looked cauldrife, blank, an' bare ; 

The snaw in sheltered furrows lay, 

The robin poured his notes o* wae. 

Wi' joyous heart an* lichtsome tread, 

For Claverse' Castle fast I sped. 

To view aince mair its bonnie dell. 

An' pree the waters o' its well, 

Whaur lovers aft hae pledged their faith, 

An' vowed eternal love till death. 

The gloamin' glory reigned aroun', 

Nae din arose wi' tedious soun', 

Save birlin' on wi' keek an' turn. 

The laughter rang o' Dighty Burn ; 

Again the lovely haunt I neared, 

Again the Castle's wa's appeared ; 

Enchantit, dreamin', an' alane, 

I viewed each bank, an' tree, an' stane, 

Whaur aft in youth's unfettered days, 
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I found a shrine to love an* praise ; 

Wi* joy unspeakable I quaffed 

Frae oot the well ae lang deep draught, 

Sae sweet, sae cool, sae sparklin' clear, 

Sae fu' o* memories ever dear ; 

Again the storied pile I viewed. 

An' 'neath its massive gateway stood ; 

I marked the holes whaur molten lead, 

Was poured upon a foeman's head ; 

The ivied tower, the great courtyard, 

I scanned wi* reverent regard, . 

Each stane awoke the feelin' strange — 

That a* is death an' ceaseless change. 

Swift owre the crisp an' grassy sod, 

I crossed the brig, an' lichtly trod 

The lang, deep, creepin', whisperin' sward. 

That clad the silent auld kirkyard ; 

Upon a tombstane lang an' flat, 

Wi' thochtfu' heart adoon I sat. 

To scan the beauties o' the scene, 

An' think on those that aince had been. 

The gurglin' well still poured its sang. 
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The burn below ran wild alang, 
On bank an* brae an' Castle wa', 
A cauld grey tint began to fa*, 
While shadows deep an* deeper fell, 
Atour the bosom o* the dell. 
Enraptured wi' the lovely sicht, 
The moments fled wi' happy flicht, 
The solemn peace beguiled a* care, 
An* a* my sorrows vanished there ; 
A holy calm stole owre my heart, 
I felt na o* the warl a part ; 
When thrilled, an* chilled, by a* above. 
The auld tombstane began to move. 
It moved ! it rose wi* sudden bound ! 
An* flung me doon upon the ground, 
Whaur in a lang grave-howe I lay 
Stunned wi' the gliff* to reason's sway ; 
Half-deid wi' fricht, in hushed surprise, 
I glowered, an* saw a form arise 
Frae oot the yird the stane had happed. 
An* noiselessly she ootward stapped ! 
Deid-lichts lowed on her features fair. 
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The trail o' worms was glistenin' there, 

Her een shone wi' the waefu* glower 

That tauld o' Death's deep, dreamless power, 

Her lang thin hands lay on her breist. 

An' gleamed beneath Decay's cauld feast ; 

Her hair atour her shouthers fell, 

Dank as deid grass an' rank in smell. 

Her garb was o' a make antique. 

An' roun' it hung a lustrous reek ; 

While in her side a gapin' wound 

Still cuist its dark draps on the ground ; 

She stood a wee, then sad an' slow 

She socht the foamin' burn below ; 

Nae motion o' her limbs she made, 

Nae life was in her movements dread ; 

I raxed, an' glowered, an' saw her glide 

Atour the burn wi' feent a stride. 

An' as the lovers' well she neared, 

Anither form by her appeared, 

O' goodly height an' lithely knit. 

For warrior deeds supremely fit ; 

Upon his heid a helmet beamed. 
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Upon his breist a hauberk gleamed, 

A sword hung ready by his side, 

To fight a foe or win a bride, 

Tho' maist ayont my earnest scan, 

He seemed a melancholy man. 

They stood ! nor sound nor voice I heard. 

Nor sign o' love, nor angry word ; 

The maiden's arm he fiercely clasped. 

Then suddenly his sword-hilt grasped, 

An' from its sheath the blade he drew. 

Syne pierced her yieldin* bosom thro' ; 

Then 'mid the grass beside the well 

She for a moment reeled, then fell. 

An' thro' the dell ae fearfu' cry 

Rang as a life's last agony. 

The deed was done ! wi' quick remorse. 

He lifted up the ghaistly corse. 

An' owre the burn, an' up the brae 

He flew on his unchallenged way, 

Till in the kirkyard's silent shade 

His burden by my side he laid ; ) 

I touched her cauld an' clammy form, 
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I felt her tricklin' life-bluid warm ; 
Owrecome wi' fear I lay, an' heard 
Her ghaistly lover howk the yird ; 
I keeked wi' caution's side-lang scan, 
An' saw him howk wi' sword an' han' ; 
He howked an' howked wi' tireless micht, 
He howked an' howked 'neath his ain licht, 
He howked an' ho^^^ked wi' fearfu' speed. 
To hide the remnant o' his deed, 
Then ceased, an' wi' a fearsome glower. 
He laid her in an' happed her owre; 
The dreepin' sods he placed abune. 
An' tramped them wi' his iron shoon ; 
Then on the sward his sword o' death. 
He dichtit, an' flung in its sheath. 
Then glowerin' sair wi' haggard face. 
He grat, an' tears fell on the place ; 
He stood an' sighed ; 'twas a' in vain, 
The maid wad ne'er come back again, 
But while he glowered in grief an' pain. 
The tombstane fell, an' he was gane ! 
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Then faintly frae the Steeple bell 
I heard the solemn hour o* twel', 
An' frae the auld kirkyard I fled, 
Syne by the Castle toonward sped, 
Opprest wi' Fear's o'erpowerin' art, 
That maistly couped my shoggin* heart ; 
Sleep fled before the awfu' sicht 
That hauntit me for mo»y a nicht ; 
E'en yet, when backward thochts rin loose, 
I see the Ghost o' Claverhouse. 



THE ROBIN SINGS DOOL. 

The robin sings dool owre the fa' o' the leaf, 
His saft lilt is fu' o* the sweetness o* grief, 
Despairin' he sees a* o' beauty depart. 
An* pours out the sorrow that lies in his heart. 

The robin sings dool for the snaw on the hill. 
An' fears the lood roar o' the wild-fa'in rill ; 
He looks for wee flow'rets, but looks a* in vain, 
They've gane to the breist o' their mither again. 

The robin sings dool on the tap o' yon cot, 
For cauld is the look o' the aince happy spot ; 
The voices are hushed that aye welcomed him there, 
An' wee hands that fed him will feed him nae main 

The robin sings dool in the silent kirkyard. 
His notes fa' as tears on the leaf-covered sward, 
Whaur twa bonnie flowVets that Winter had ta'en, 
Sleep soun' on the breist o' their mither again. 



THE SHEPHERD'S BONNIE DAUGHTER. 

The mist lies low on Bodsbeck hill, 

The wintry win' blaws lood an' eerie, 
But dreams o' bliss my bosom fill, 

As up the glen I hie fu' cheerie ; 
Tho' cauld the blast an' lang the way, 

Tho' wildly roars the Moffat water, 
Love's trystin' canna thole delay, 

Sae I maun meet the Shepherd's daughter. 

Her hair is o' the raven's hue. 

Her voice is like a fountain fa'in', 
Her e'e is like the sparklin' dew. 

Her cheeks like simmer roses blawin' ; 
But Beauty's a' is in her heart, 

Nae, words can e'er its sweetness flatter, 
A gem o' Nature's noblest art, 

She's a' o' love the Shepherd's daughter. 
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She shines within yon humble cot, 

A star o* pure unsullied splendour, 
The flowers that deck the sacred spot 

To her alane their homage render. 
Tho* Tm a lad o' low degree, 

Tho' scant o' wealth or fame, what matter ! 
Her love shall aye my fortune be. 

An* mine, the Shepherd's bonnie daughter 



O! KINNELUS GROVES AND KINNELUS 

GLADES. 

O ! KiNNELL'S groves an' KinnelFs glades 

Are like a fairy dream, 
An' dear to me the sylvan shades 

That deck the bonnie stream. 
O ! aft ha'e I wi* joyous feet, 

Socht Kinneirs trystin* bower. 
To woo amang the roses sweet 

Fair Kinnell's fairest flower. 

O ! she's a', a', a* to me ; 
Kinnell's flower blooms bonnilie. 

Her hame is in yon shielin' sma' 

That Stan's upon the knowe, 
The roses roun' it sweetly blaw, 

An' hinnysickles grow ; 
The laverock sings o' love elate, 

Frae morn till gloamin' hour ; 

P 
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The cushat croodles to its mate, 
An' I to Kinnell's flower. 

O ! she's a*, a*, a* to me ; 
KinnelFs flower blooms bonnilie. 

Not a* the wealth o' yonder ha', 

Nor a' their jewels rare, 
Can deck a lass by virtue braw, 

Or mak' her features fair. 
The heart frae guile an' envy free, 

Has Nature's richest dower ; 
Nae mair I'll seek, if gi'en to me 

Is Kinnell's artless flower. 

O ! she's a', a', a' to me ; 
Kinnell's flower blooms bonnilie. 



DEN O' GRAY. 

The e'e is closed o' ilka flower, 
The mavis pours his evenin' lay, 
An' sweetly fa's the gloamin' owre 
The bonnie Den o' Gray, 
The charmin' Den o' Gray ; 
My Mary waits the trystin' hour 
Abune the Den o* Gray. 

She waits me by the crookit stile 
That Stan's upon yon gow'ny brae, 
She waits me wi' a winsome smile 
Beside the Den o' Gray, 
The lovely Den o' Gray ; 
My Mary brings me joy the while 
We tread the Den o' Gray. 

The flowers may close their tender een. 
An' shog in dreams o' beauty's sway. 
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O* ilka flower she is the queen 
That decks the Den o* Gray, 
The flowery Den o* Gray ; 

My Mary sheds love's sunny sheen 
Aroun* the Den o* Gray. 

Love canna thole a moment's pain, 
I maunna, maunna, langer stay. 
She maunna, maunna bide alane 
Abune the Den o* Gray, 
The dear, dear Den o* Gray ; 
My Mary vowed me a* her ain 
In bonnie Den o' Gray. 



LASSIE O' THE VALE. 

Wilt thou meet me by the groves o' the Birnock, 

Lassie o' the vale ? 
Wilt thou wander by the banks o* the Birnock, 

Lassie o* the vale ? 
Where the flowers are fair an* tender. 

An' the stream is rinnin* clear, 

In the gloamings gowden splendour. 

Meet me, lassie dear. 

My lassie o* the vale, sweet lassie o* the vale, 

My heart is thine, sae ne'er repine. 

My lassie o' the vale. 

Wilt thou meet me by the howes o' the Birnock, 

Lassie o' the vale ? 
Wilt thou pledge me by the banks o' the Birnock, 

Lassie o* the vale ? 
By my hope o* happy morrows, 
By my faith in Heaven above. 
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By the joy that healelh sorrows, 
Lassie ! thee I love. 
My lassie o* the vale, sweet lassie o* the vale, 
My heart is thine, sae ne'er repine, 
Dear lassie o' the vale. 



SINGIN', SINGIN', BUT AN' BEN. 

Tho' growin* auld, my heart is young, 
An' hauds o* love a heapit measure, 
I lauch an* sing wi* joyous tongue, 

An' oxter Time wi* pawky pleasure ; 
I canna frown, I winna gloom 

At ocht that mak's life sad an' dreary, 
At ilka fae I snap my thoom, 

An' sing a sang to keep me cheerie. 
Singin', singin', but an' ben, 

Care wi' sang is mair than frichtened. 
Singin', singin', O ye ken 

Life wi' sang is sweetly brichtened. 

ft 

When droopin' 'neath a fouth o' care, 
An' shadows roun' my path are lyin'. 

When joys that aince were bricht an' fair 
Seem ever frae my bosom flyin' — 
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I hae twa freen's to gie me cheer, 
An' baith I lo'e wi* love unweary, — 

My Jean ! a Sang ! then nocht I fear 
Tho* a' the warld gangs tapsalteerie. 
Singin', singin', but an' ben, &c. 



WAIT AWEE, JOHNNIE, LAD. 

The sun was in the west, the boats had gane to sea. 
When Johnnie, snodly drest, kept gloamin* tryst wi' 

me. 
Kept gloamin* tryst wi* me, in Mona's lanely dell, 
Whaur nane could hear or see what Love mak's for 

itsel ; 
We daunered on the brae, an' Johnnie unco fain, 
Spak o* the comin* day when I should be his ain, 
" O ! Jenny mak' me glad, an' say that mine ye*ll 

be!" 
" I canna Johnnie, lad, ye*ll hae to wait awee." 

Puir Johnnie hung his heid, an' sighed baith lang an* 

sair. 
His cheek grew white syne red, his look I couldna 

bear, 
But ne'er a word I spak', I kent it wadna dae 
The silence now to brak', when he was feelin' sae ; 
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**0! Jennie, lass!" he cried, "Ye maunna bid me wait, 
Say, will ye be my bride, or lat me ken my fate ; ** 
I leuch tho' he was sad, an' whispered in my glee, 
" I canna Johnnie, lad, ye*ll hae to wait awee." 

" My hame I canna lea', ye ken nae mither's there, 
An' what wad faither be without his Jenny's care ? 
I hae the hoose to clean, I hae the fish to sell, 
Sae Johnnie be my freen, an' lat me live mysel ; " 
Quo' he, " But I'll be mair, my heart ye lang hae won, 
Your faither's cot I'll share, an' be to him a son ; " 
He looked as he were gyte, the tear stood in his e'e, 
Sae I said, " Johnnie, lad ! ye sanna wait awee ! " 



KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 

Wad ye warldly troubles flee ? 
Wad ye frae a* woes be free ? 

Wad ye delight ? 
The' encompassed roun* wi' care, 
Tho* the burden's ill to bear, 
Let this ever be your prayer, — 

Keep to the right. 

In the battle rush o' life. 
In the thickest o* the strife, 

Wad ye aye fight ? 
Cowards from the hero fly. 
Cowards ever yieldin' spy 
Graven on his banner high, — 

Keep to the right. 

To the darkly dwellin' slaves, 
Grovellin' in their moral caves, 
Wad ye gie light ? 
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See them 'neath their hell o' pains ! 
Pity give* Go ! rend their chains, 
Cheer their hearts wi* Freedom*s strains- 
Keep to the right. 

Wad ye heavenly blessings claim ? 
Wad ye gain the gowden hame ? 

Never in night. 
Fight the fight o' higher faith ! 
Fight it to the gates o' death ! 
Falling ! Shout wi' victory's breath, — 

Keep to the tight ! 



THE JOY OF SONG. 

Shall I let troubles fash me lang, 
While I can sing a rantin' sang ? 
Na! na! thro' life I'll joyous gang, 
An' lauch at a' thing weary, O. 

Nae clouds shall lie upon my broo, 
Nae waesome thraw shall fyle my mou'. 
My heart, wi' licht, shall aye be fu\ 
To shine on a' thing dreary, O. 

A waff o' sunny simmer win's ! 
An hour amang the wavin' whins ! 
A burnie's lilt owre ferny linns ! 

Gars Care gang tapsalteerie, O. 

It ne'er was pairt o' Nature's plan 
To lay her creatures 'neath a ban, 
An' shall her masterpiece, the Man, 
Be sad when a' is cheerie, O ? 



THE SHEPHERD. 

The snaw lay on the braes, the streams were rinnin' 

deep, 
When Sandy wi* his dog, gaed aff to count the sheep, 
The lifts were cauld an* grey, the sun looked wan an* 

wee. 
But nocht that I could say wad gar him list to me ; 
I fauldit on his plaid, I gae him cheese an' breid, 
I trembled as I tied his bannet on his heid, 
He kissed his bairnies twa, an* syne he kissed mysel', 
Oh ! what made me sae sad, I canna, canna tell. 

I watched him owre the burn, I saw him far awa, 
When darker grew the cloods, an' faster fell the snaw, 
My heart grew cauld wi' fear, an' mickle did I dree, 
An' O ! I prayed that he wad sune return to me ; 
The wint'ry mists cam' low, the win' moaned doon the 

lum, 
The day began to dee, but Sandy didna come. 
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My bairnies gaed to sleep, I daunert to the door. 
An' heard a waefu' cry, abune the tempest roar. 

I startit, for I saw a ghaist gang slowly bye, 
I felt it touch my han*, syne vanish wi' a sigh ; 
The door I steekit close, an' tears fell frae my e'e, 
I kissed my sleepin' bairns, an' cried, **0! wae is me!' 
I listened lang an' sair, my heart wi' joy maist brak' 
I heard the collie's howl, an' thocht my Sandy back, 
I flew to welcome him, the dog was there alane. 
An' tho' it couldna speak, it tauld me he was gane. 

It wadna ventur' ben, it ruggit at my claes. 

It licked my han' an' howled, syne dartit for the braes ; 

Fast thro' the driftin' snaw, in midnicht's angry e'e, 

I followed a' alane, for he was a' to mc ; 

I spieled the dreary hills, the faithfu' collie led, 

I fand my Sandy cauld, upon a snawy bed ; 

He heard my voice nae mair, nae mair he'd wake frae 

sleep. 
Till his ain Shepherd comes, to count His chosen 

sheep. 



GRANNIE'S BIBLE. 

Be carefu* wi' that Book, 

It was my Grannie's pride, 
She kept it in a nook 

Whaur naething lay beside. 
When but a bairnie wee 

She aft wad stroke my heid, 
An' wi' me on her knee 

That Book she aft wad read. 

Her form FU ne'er forget, — 

Wi' towerin' snaw-white mutch ; * 
An' hair, aince like the jet, 

Sae white wi' Time's sad touch ; 
Wi' specs upon her nose. 

An' face wi' joy o'erspread. 
Her saft voice sweetly rose 

When she that auld Book read. 

* Cap. 
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The awfu' things therein , 

She tauld my aye to mind, 
To keep me frae a' sin, 

Or words or thochts unkind. 
Whatever was yont my ken, 

Somehoo she aye could see, 
I thocht her learfu' * when 

She read that Book to me. 

O ! unforgotten days, 

Your memories remain, 
An* shed the cheerin' rays 

That canna, canna wane. 
This Book aye gae her trust 

An' faith that nocht could break ; 
Tho' Grannie's in the dust^ 

I love it for her sake. 



* Learned. 

Q 



A FREEN. 

On riches that fly us, 
How vainly we lean ! 

Nae siller can buy us 
The love o' a freen. 

Tho* poverty's sadness 
Should roun' us be seen, 

How sweet is the gladness 
We taste frae a freen ! 

Frae happiness broken 
Nae comfort we glean, 

Yet Hope's only token 
Is ever a freen. 

In sorrow or pleasure, 
In life's darkest scene. 

The heart's dearest treasure 
Is found in a freen. 
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